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BULCBRBATU RE. 

DREAMINGS OF THE BEREAVED 
The morning breaks bornie o’er mountain and stream, 
And uoubles the hallowed breath o’ my dream! 
The gowd light of morning is sweet to the e’e, 

But, ghost-gathering midnight, thou’rt dearer to me, 
‘The dull common world then sinks from my sight, 
And fairer creations arise to the night ; 


When drowsy oppression has sleep-sealed my e’e, 
Thea bright are the visions awakened to me! 








O! come, spirit-mother—discourse of the hours 
My young bosom beat all its beatings to yours, 
When heart-woven wishes in sott counsel feil 

On ears—how unheedful, proved sorrow might tel! 
That deathless affection—nae trial couid break, 
When a’ else torsook me, ye wouldna forsake ; 
hen come, O! my mother, come often to me, 
And soon and for ever I'll come unto thee! 


And then, shrouded loveliness ! soul-winning Jean, 
How cold was thy hand on iny bosom yestreen ! 

’ Twas kind—for the love that your e’e kindled there, 
Will burn—ay, and burn, till that breast beat nae mair. 
Our bairnies sleep round me, oh! bless ye their sleep; 
Your ain dark-e’ed Willie will wauken an’ weep ; 

But blithe in his weepin’ he’ll tel! me how you, 

His Acaven-hamed mammie, was ‘dautin’ his brou.’* 


Though dark be our dwallin’-—our happin’ though bare, 
Ana night closes round us in cauldness and care; 
Atlection will warm us—and bright are the beams 
That halo our hame in yon dear landof dreams. 
Then weel may | welcome the night’s deathy reign, 
Wi’ souls of the dearest I mingle me then ; 

The ygowd light of morning is lightlessto me, 

But oh for the night wi’ its ghost revelrie! 


{Many of our readers must have some knowledge ot William Thom oi 
Inverury. He isa handloom weaver, a humble, meritorious man, who has 
experienced a large share of the miseries incidental to his class, in the course 
of which he closed the eyes of a wife and seven children. He was at last 
only saved with his surviving little ones from the final refuge of extreme pov- 
erty by the kindness of a tew gentlemen, to whom he became known incon 
sequence uf the publication of a fictitious poetical piece ia one of the Aber- 
deen newspapers. For a striking chapter in the actual life of a man without 
work and means of Jivelihood, see a paper by Thom in the 517th number ot 
thie Journal, He has now published a collection of his poems, for which we 
venture to intreat the attention of the public, and trom which the presenti 
piece is an extract. We may take the opportunity of mentioning, as a charac- 
teristic and interesting circumstance, that this fervent-spirited chiid of the 
Muses made a journey of upwards of two hundred miles to pay his devotions 
tothe shade of his brother poet, Burns, at the testival of the 6th of August. 
Perhars no person there made one half so great a sacrifice to attend as the 
Aberdeenshire weaver. ] on a ; ; 

[See a copious notice of this gifieé author in the Albion of the 13th Janu- 
ary last.) 





TRAVELS IN ‘THE EAST. 


Eothen, or Traces of Travel brought home from the East. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

In pursuing our oriental jouraey, we soon find, as already intimated, that 
we must get rid of oriental associations. Our traveller’s feelings are not bls- 
torical, but personal. In looking on the Sea of Galilee, he thinks upon 
Wastwater and Windermere ; and reverts to some ‘dear old memory from 
over the seas in England,’ when he should be endeavouring tu realize the evan- 
gelical narratives. He dwells altogether in the present, and justifies his habit. 

It, however, makes him somewhat of a dangerous companion: he laughs 
at everything :— ‘ ph 

‘ Except at Jerusalem, never think of attempting to sleep in a ‘ holy city. 
Ola Jews from all parts of the world go to lay their bones upon the sacred 
suil, and as these people never return to their homes, it follows that any do- 
mestic vermin which they may bring with them ate likely to become perma- 
nently resident, so that the population is continually increasing. No recent 
census had been taken when | was at Tiberias, but | know that the congrega- 
tion of fleas which autended at my church alone, must have been something 
enormous. It was a carnal, seli-seeking congregation, wholly inattentive to 
the service which was going on, and devoted to the one object of having my 
blood. ‘The fleas of all nations were there. ‘The smug, steady, importunate 
flea trom Holywell Street—the pert, jumping ‘ puce’ from hungry France— 
the wary, watchtul ‘ pulce’ with his poisoued stiletto—the vengeiul ‘ pulga’ of 
Castile with his ugly knife—the German ‘ fluh’ with his knife, and tork—in- 
satiate—not rising trom table—whole swarms from all the Russias, and Asiat- 
ic bordes unnumbered —all these were there, and all rejoiced in one great in- 
ternational feast. | could no more defend myseli against my enemies, than if 
I had been ‘pain a discretion’ in the hands of a French patriot, or English 
gold in the hands of a Pennsylvanian Quaker, Afier passing a night like 
this, you are glad to pick up the wreiched remains of your body, long, long 
before morning dawns. Your skin is scorched ~your temples throb—your 
lips feel withered and dried—your burning eye-balls are screwed inwards 

ainst the brain. You have no hope but only in the saddle, and the freshness 
of the morning air.’ 

Thus it is that with our Eothenist the Ideals vanish, and nothing but the 
ridiculous shadows ofthe present remain But he will have it so; for he says, 

‘Ifa man, and an Englishman, be not born of his mother with a natural 
Chiffney-bit in his mouth, there comes to him a time for loathing the weari- 
some ways of society ; a time for not liking tamed people ; a time for not danc- 
ing quadrilles—not sitting in pews; a time for pretending that Milton, and 
Shelley, and all sorts of mere dead people, were greater in death than the first 
living Lord ot the Treasury ; a time, in short, tor scoffing and railing—for 
speaking lightly ol the very opera, and all our most cherished institutions. It 
is from nineteen to two or three and twenty, perhaps, that this war of man 
against men is like to be waged most sullenly. You are yet in this smiling 
England, but you find yourself wending away to the dark sides of her moun 
tains~climbing the dizzy crags—exuliing in the icllowship of mists, and 
clouds, and watching the storms how they gather, or proving the mettle of your 

mare upon the broad and dreary downs, because that you feel aT 
with the yet wnparcelled earth. A litle while you are free and unlabelled, 
like the ground that you compass, but Civilization 1s coming, and coming ; 

ou and your much loved waste lands will be surely inclosed, and sooner or 
ater you will be brought down to a state of utter usefulness—ihe ground will 
be curiously sliced into acres, and roods, and perches, and you, for all you sit 


so smartly in your saddle, you will be caught—you will be taken up from 
travel, asa colt {rom geass, to be trained, and "ied, and matched, and run 


— _————— 





® Patiing his lorehead, 


All this in time, but first come continental tours, and the moody longing for 
Eastern travel; the downs and the moors of England can hold you no longer ; 
with larger stride you burst away fiom these slips and patches of free land— 
you thread your path through the crowds of Europe, and at last on the banks 
of Jordan, you joyfully know thatyou are upon the very frontier of all accus- 
tomed respectabilities, ‘There, on the other side of the river (you can swim 
ii with one arm,) there reigns the people that will be like to put you to death 
for ct being a Vagrant, for not being a robber, for not being armed and house- 
jess, There is comfort in that—health, comfort, and strength to one who is 
dying from \ery weariness of that poor, dear, middle aged, deserving, accom- 
plished, pedi ntie, and pains-taking governess, Europe.’ 

With this explanation, the wriler’s vein becomes intelligible enough. Those 
to whom such numour is intolerable had better not attempt to read Eothen. 
At length the adventurer reached the Dead Sea :— 

‘{ went on, and came wear to those waters of Death ; they stretched deeply 
into the southern desert, and betore me, and all around, as faraway as the eye 
could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yellow, and naked, walled 
up in her tomb forever, the dead and damned Gomorrah. There was no fly 
that hummed in the forbidden air, but instead a deep stillness; no grass grew 
fiom the earth; no weed peered through the void sand, but in mockery of all 











life, there were trees borne down by Jourdan in some ancient flood, and these 
grotesquely planted upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim skeleton 
arms all scorched and charred to blackness, by the heats of the long, silent 
years. * * I bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by the walter 
sloped so gradually, that I was not forced to “ sneak in,” but to walk through 
the water nearly a quarter of a mile before [could get outof my depth. When 
at last f was able to attempt a dive, the salts held in solution made my eves 
smart so sharply, that the pain which I thus suffered acceding to the weak- 
ness occasioned by want of food, made me giddy and faint for some moments, 
but | soon grew better. I knew betorehand the impossibility of sinking in 
this buoyant water, but I was surprised to find that | could not swim at my 
accustomed pace: my legs and feet were lifted so high and dry out of the lake, 
that mystroke was baftled, and i found myself kicking against the thin air, 
instead of the dense fluid upon which | was swimming. The water is per- 
fectly bright and clear—its taste detestable. Atter finishing my attempts at 
swimming and diving, I took some time in regaining the shore, and before | 
began to dress I found that the sun had already evaporated the water which 
clungto me, and that my skin was thickly encrusted with sulphate of mag- 
nesia.’ 

We next find him in an Arab encampment, partaking of such poor cheer 
as could be had, and escaping danger by his ‘ nonchalance’ and presence of 
mind. His passage over the Jordan is very graphically described. Nor are 
the Easter ceremonies at Jerusalem less picturesquely or humorously por- 
trayed. What a picture too—how richly coloured is the following :— 

* To a Christian, and thorough-bred Englishman, not even the licentious- 
ness which generaliy accompanies it, can compensate for the oppressiveness 
of that horrible outward deco nm, which turns the cities and the palaces of 
Asia int» deserts, and gaols. So, I say, when you see, and hear them, those 
romping girls cf Bethlehem will gladden your very soul. Distant at first, 
and then nearer and nearer the timid flock will gather around you with their 








large, burning eyes gravely fixed against yours, so that they see into your 
brain, and it you imagine evil against them, they will know of your ill thought 





es ae 
again you look up into his face, for his power is all veiled in his beaut 

the redness uf flames has become the yedness of roses~-the fair, wavy vanes 
that fled in the morning now comes to sight once more—comes 
still comes on—comes burning with blushes, yet hastens, and cli) gs to his side. 
Then arrives your time for resting. The world abvut you is all your own 
and there, where you will, —— your solitary tent ; and there is no living 
thing to dispute your choice. hen at last the spot had been fixed upon, an 
we came to a halt, one of the Arabs would touch the chest ot my camel, and 
utter at the same time a peculiar gurgling sound ; the beast instantly under- 
stood, and obeyed the sign, and slowly sunk under me till she brought her 
body with a level to the ground ; and then gladly enough | alighted ; therest 
of the camels were unloaded, and turned loose to browse upon the shrubs of 
the Desert, where shrubs there were, or where these failed, to wait for the 
sma}} quantity of food which was allowed them ont of our stores.’ 

We cannot resist co) ying the following portrait of a very singular charac- 
ter :— 

‘Once during this passage my Arabs lost their way among the hills of 
loose sand that surrounded us, but after a while we were lueky enough to re- 
cover our right line ot march, The same day we fell in with a Shiek, the 
head of a family, that actually dwells at no great distance from this part of 
the desert during nine months of the year. The man carried a match-lock, 
of which he was very proad; we stopped and sat down and rested awhile, 
for the sake of a litle talk: there was much that | should have liked to ask 
this men, but he could not understand Dthemetri’s language, and the process 
of getting at his knowledge by double interpretation through my Arabs was 
unsatisfactory. 1 dicovered, however, [and my Arabs knew of that fact] that 
this man and his family lived habitually for nine months in the year without 
touching or seeing either bread or water. Thestunted shrub growing at in- 
tervals through the sand in this part of the desert, is fed by the dews which 
fall at night, and enables the camel mares to yield a little milk, which fur- 
nishes the sole food and drink of their owner and his people. During the 
other three months [the hottest months, I suppose,) even this resource fails 
and then the Shiek and his people are forced to pass into another district 
You would ask me why the man should not remain always in that district 
which supplies him with water during three months of the year, but I don’t 
know enough of Arab politics toanswer the question. The Shiek was nota 
good specimen of the effect produced by the diet to which he is subjected ; he 
was very small, very spare, and sadly shrivelled—a poor, overroasied snipe, 
a mere cinder of a man; | made him sit down by my side, and gave him a 
piece of bread and a cup of water from out of my guatskins. This was not 
very tempting dr nk to look at, for ithad become turbid, and was deeply red- 
dened by some colouring matter contained in the skins ; but it kept its sweet- 
ness, and tasted like a strong cecoction of Russia leather, The Shiek sipped 
this drop by drop, with ineffable relish, and rolled his eyes solemnly round 
between every draught, as though the drink were the drink of the Prophet, and 
had come from the seventh heaven. An inquiry about distances led to the 
discovery that this Shiek had never heard of the division of time into hours ; 
my Arabs themselves, | think, were rather surprised at this.’ 

The following psychological phenomenon is note-worthy :— 

‘On the fitth day of my journey, the air above lay dead, and all the whole 
earth that I could reach with my utmost sight and keenest listening, was still 








before it is yet well born, and will fly, and be gone in the moment. But pre- 
sently, if you will only look viituous enough to prevent alarm, and vicious 
enough to avoid looking silly, the blithe maidens wil! draw nearer, and nearer 
to you, and soon there will be one, the bravest of the sisters, who will venture 
right up to your side, amd touch the hem of your coat, in playtul defiance of 
the danger, and then the rest will follow the daring of their youthful leader, 
and gather close round you, and hold a shrill controversy on the wondrous 
formation that you call a hat, and the cunning of the hands that clothed 
you with cioth so fine; and (hen growing more profound in their researches, 
they will pass [rom the study of your mere dress, to a serious contemplation 
of your stately height, and your nut-brown hair, and the ruddy glow of your 
English cheeks. And if they catch a glimpse of your ungloved fingers, then 
again will they make the air ring with their sweet screams of wonder, and 
amazement, asthey compare the fairness of your hand with their warmer tints, 
and even with the fires of your own sunburnt face ; instantly the ringleader ot 
the genile rieters imagiues a new sin; with tremulous boldness she touches— 
then grasps your hand, and smoothes it gently betwixt her own, and pries ca- 
riously into its make, and colour, as though it were silk ot Damascus, or 
shawl of Cashmere. And when they see you even then, still sage, and gen- 
tle, the joyous girls will suddenly, and screamingly, and all at once, explain 
to each other that you are surely quite harmless, ani innocent—a lion that 
makes no spring—a bear that never hugs, and upon this faith, one after the 
other, they will take your passive hand, and strive to explain it, and make it 
a theme, andacontroversy. But the one—the fairest, and the sweetest of all, 
is yet the most timid; she shrinks from the daring deeds ot her playmates, 
and seeks shelter behind their sleeves, and strives to screen her glowing con- 
sciousness from the eyes that look upon her ; but her laughing sisters will have 
none of this cowardice—they vow tha the lair one shall be their accomplice 
—shall share their dangers—shall touch the hand of the stranger; they seize 
her small wrist, and drag her forward by force, and at last, whilst yet she 
strives to turn away, and to cover up her whole soul under the folds of down- 
cast eyelids, they vanquish her utmost strergth—they vanquish your uimost 
modesty, and marry her hand to yours. The quick pulse springs from her 
fingers, and throbs like a whisper upon your Jistening palm, For an instant 
her large, timid eyes are upon you—in an instant they are shrouded again, 
and there comes a blush sv burning, that the frightened girls stay their shrill 
laughter, as though they had played too perilously, and harmed their gentle 
sister, A moment and all with a sudden intelligence turn away, and fl 
like deer, yet soon again like deer they wheel round, and return, and stand, 
and gaze upon the danger, until they grow brave once more.’ 

Our author was just the man to risk an adventure with the Bedouins, and 
aceurdingly we soon find him at divowac in the midst of their tents, and after- 
wards their comrade in the desert. 

* As long as you are journeying inthe interior of the Desert you have no 
patticular point to make for as your resting place. The endless sands yield 
nothing butsmal] stanted shrubs—even these fail after the first two or three 
days, and from that time you pass over broad plains—you pass over newly 
reared hills—you pass through valieystuat the sturm of the last week has dug, 
and the hills, and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, 
and sand, and sand, again. ‘ihe earth is so samely, that your eyes turn to- 
wards heaven—towards heaven, | mean, in the sense ofsky. You look to the 
Sun, for he is your task master, and by him you know the measure of the 
work that you have done, and the measure of the work that remains for you to 
do. He comes when vou strike your tent in the early morning, and, then, for 
the first hour of the day, as you move forward on your camel, he stands at 
your near side, and makes you know thatthe whole day’s toil is before you— 
then fora while, and a long while, you see him no more, for you are veiled 
and shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness of his glory, but you 
know where he strides over head, by the touch of his flaming sword. No 
words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your skin glows, 
your shouiders ache, and for sights you see the pattern, and the web of the silk 








that veils your eyes, and the glare ol the outer light. Time labours on your 
skin glows, and “your shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, 
and you see the same pattern in the silk, and the s*me glare ol light beyond, 
| but conquering Time marches on, and by and by the descending Sun has 


compassed the Heaven. and uuw s itly touches your right arm, and throws 
| your slaut shadow over the sand, right along on the way for Persia; then 





and lifeless as some dispeopled and forgotten world, that rolls round and 
round in the heavens, through wasted floods of light. The san, growing 
fiercer and fiercer, shone down more mightily now than ever on me he shone 
before, and as I drooped my head under his fire, and closed my eyes against 
the glare that surrounded me, | slowly fell asleep, for how many minutes or 
moments | cannot tell, but after awhile | was gently awakened by a peal of 
church bells—my native bells—the innocent bells of Marlen, that never be- 
fore sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills ! My first idea naturally 
was, that [ still remained fast under the power ot adream. I roused myself, 
and drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged my bare face into 
the light. Then at least 1 was well enough wakened, but still those old Mare 
len bells rung on, not ringing ‘for joy, but properiy, prosily, steadily, merrily 
ringing ‘for church.’ After a whiie the sound died away slowhy; it happened 
that neither | nor any of my party hada watch by which to measure the 
exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to me that about ‘en minutes had pass- 
ed betore the bells ceased. I attributed the effect to the great heat of the sun 
the perfect dryness of the clear air through which I moved, anc. the deep still 
ness of all around me; it seemed to me that these causes, by occasioning a 
great tension, and consequent susceptibility of the hearing organs, had ren- 
dered them liable to tingle under the passing touch of some mere memory 
that must have swept across my brain in a momentof sleep. Since my re- 
turn to England, it has been told te that like sounds have been heard at sea, 
and that the sailor becalmed under a vertical sun in the midst of the wide 
me has listened in trembling wonder to the chime of his own village 
s. 

Now comes an awful chapter on Cairo and the Plague, so trea’ed, that the 
author in a note apologises for the air of bravado that pervades it. lk was 
the fearful visitation of the year 1835. From such causes there is more to 
dread than from the barbarism of tbe people, inte such wise or unwise pas- 
siveness have they been schooled, either by dogmatism or despotism. But for 
this, were a wonder how a European could pass in safety through their villages 
since he cannot do so without being, though unconsciously, the occasion of 
much oppression. The ancient usage ol the East requries the inhabitants to 
supply the wants of travellers,—a custom which yet prevails in a currupt 
form, being exerted in favour of those travellers only oke are deemed puower- 
ful enough to demand assistance. To offer to pay, therefore, is a certificate 
of weakness which ensures retusal, while the practice of intimidation is 
uniformly followed by concession. The supplies thus obtained are forced 
from the poor hustandman, who is frequent!y roused from his midnight slee 
by the sudden coming of a government officer, who captures his mule or 
horse for the use of the traveller, and which, if the owner is no. careful to 
follow, he is pretty sure to lose. A prestige, too, attends the European in his 
wanderings ; since every Oriental peasant habitually and practically teels and 
believes that ‘in Vienna, or Petersburgh, or London, there are four or five 
pale looking men who could pull down the star of the Pasha with shreds of 
paper and ink’; — 

‘The people of the country knew, too, that Mehemet Ali was strong with the 
Europeans,—strong by his Frevch General, hs French tacties, and his English 
engives. Moreover, they saw that the person, the pr perty, and eveu the dig- 
nity ofthe humblest European was guarded with the most careful solicivude. 
The consequence of all this was, that the people of Syria looked vaguely, but 
confidently, to Europe for fresh changes ; many would fix upon some nation, 
France, or Eogland, and stedfastly regard it #8 the arriving sovereign of Syria; 
those whose minds remained in duubt, equally contributed to this new state of 
public opinion, which no longer depended upon Religion, and ancient habits, but 
upon bare hopes and fears. Every man wanted to know,—not who was his 
neighbour, but who was to be his ruler ; whose feet he was to kiss. and by whom 
his feet were to be ultimately beaten. Treat your fiiend, says ihe proverb, as 
though he were one day to hecome your enemy, and your enemy as though he 
were one day to become your friend) The Syrans went further, and seemed 
inclined to treat every stranger as though he might one day become their Pa- 
sha. Such wasthe state of circumstances, and of feeling, which now for the first 
time had thorough\y opened the mind of West. rn Asia forthe reception of Eu- 
ropeans and European ideas. ‘The credit of the English especially was so great 
that a good Mussulman flying from the conscription, or any other persecution, 
would come to seek forthe formerly despised hat, that protection which the 
turban could nolonger afford, and a man in authcr ty, (as for instance the Goyer- 
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nor in command of Gaza,) would think that he had won a prize, or at all events 
a valuable lottery ticket, if he obtained a written approval of his conduct from a 
simple traveller ’ , 

With this sort ef undefined, and, as it were, magic protection, our somewhat 
inconsiderate traveller found more than once his mere indiscreptions of unex- 
pected advantage, and was even appealed to, as a locomotive authority, to de- 
cide between Christian and Moselem in matters of proselytism and divorce, and 
in behalf of some poor Jew, who had been plundered in Safet, and claimed his 
interference as British subjects. On his arrival at Damascus, moreover, he ob- 
tained, from the same influence, privileges which the Christian natives desire in 
vain:— 


‘In the principal streets of Damascus there is a path for foot-passengers, which 
is raised, I think, a foot or two above the bridle road. Until the arrival of the 
British Consul-general, none but a Mussulman had been permitied to walk upon 
the upper way : Mr Farren would not, of course, suffer that the humiliation of 
any such an exciusion should be submitced to by an Englishman, and | always 
walked upon the raised path as free and unmolested as if i had been striding 
through Hond Street: the old usage was. however, maintained with as much 
strictness as ever against the Christian Rayahs and Jews ; not one of them 
could have set his {oot upon the privileged path without endangering his life. 
I was lounging, one day, I remember, along ‘the paths of the faithful,’ when a 
Christian Kayah from the bridie-road below saluted me with such earnestness, 
and craved soanxiously to speak, and be spoken to, that he soon brought me to a 
halt ; be nad nothing totell, except only the glory and exultation with which be 
saw a fellow Christian stand level with the imperious Mussn!mans; perhaps he 
had been absent trom the place for some time, for otherwise I hardly know how 
it could have happened that mv exaltation was the first instance he had seen. 
His joy was great; so strong and strenuous was England (Lord Palmerston 
reigned in those days), that it was a pride and delight tora Syrian Christian to 
look up, and say that the Englishman's faith was his too. If 1 was vexed at ail, 
that I could not give the man a lift, and shake hands with him on level ground, 
there was no alloy to Ais pleasure ; he followed me on, not looking to nis own 
path, but keeping his eyes on me ; Lie saw, as he thought, and said (tor he came 
with me on to my quarters), te period of the Mahometan’s absolute ascendency 
—the beginning of the Christian's. He had so closely associated the insulting 
privilege of the path with actual dominion, that seeing it now in oue instance 
abandoned, he looked for the quick c »ming of European truops. His lips only 
whispered, and that tremulously, but his hery eyes spoke out their triumph ia 
long and loud hurrahs! ‘I, too, ain a Christian. My foes are the foes of the 
English. We are all ene people, and Christ is our King.’ 

We must now, and with regret, part with Eothen : the book is ‘as light as 
light,’ and lively as life. Yet are there init passages and scenes which would 
make most men grave and solemn. Sometimes, too, the writer dashes, as it 
were by a fearful jeap, into sublimity ; but the transition is so sudden, that we 
are never sure ofhis sincerity. But every work must stand upon its own merits ; 
every author by his peculiar talent. 


ee 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
DREAMING, 


Tue primary effect of sleep upon the mental powers seems to be to piace 
them in a state of entire suspense. Whensleep,therefore, is perfect, itis attend- 
ed by astate of total unconsciousness. When, on the contrary, it is imperfect 
—when we are either, after a sufliciency of rest, verging towards waking, as 
generally happens in the morning, cr our sleep is broken and disturbed by 
uneasy bodily sensation, or by the etiects of an uneasy state of the mind itself 
—then unconsciousness is uut complete. Mental action takes place, though 
in what must in the main be described as an irregular and imperfect way, and 
we become conscious of—dreaming. Dreaming, then, may te defined as the 
result of the imperfect operation of the mind in a state of partialsleep. It 
is a form of intellectation, very peculiar, and attended by very remarkable phe- 
nomena, which have in all ages attracted much attention both from the simple 
and the learned. 

The speculations of philosophers on the subject have not as yet been satis- 
factory, as indeed might be expected, considering that so little is known of 
the laws which regulate the operations of the waking mind. Dismissing in 
a great measure the definitions of former writers, [ shall probably carry the 
sense of the ordinary reader along with me, when [ say that the operations of 
the mind in sleep bear a general resemblance to that involuntary streaming 
of ideas through it in our waking moments, which we are all conscious of; but 
with this difference, that, in sleep, there is anabsence of that faculty or power, 
whatever it is, which enables us, awake, to see pretty clearly the actual 
character of things as they exist, and to understand their actual relations ; 
which preven's us, in short, from falling into absurdities. Hence dreams are 
full of exaggeration and inconsistency, and suppose things in relations which 
we never see realised. But, while waking thought and dreaming thought are 
marked by this strong general distinction, it would be too much to say that 
they are conditions altogether unconnected. The mind in its waking moments 
ofien makes a near approach to the dreaming condition. In what are called 
reveries, the sanest tnan will occasionally have wild, absurd, and even horrible 
ideas presented to him, not widely different from dreams in their character. 
There is, however, this difference, that, while in the waking state the least 
exertion of his will is sufficient to banish such ideas, he is scarcely ever able to 
exercise any control over them in sleep, the will being then, as it were, in 
abeyance. 

It may also be remarked, that the simplest kind of dreaming, that which 
occurs in our soundest state of body, andin the most ordinary circumstances, 
is exactly such a series of farniliar ideas as ovr minds are usually filled by when 
our attention is not engaged by special subjects. The persons we have con- 
versed with the day befure, the occupations or amusements which engaged us, 
and the subjecis of our reigning hopes, form-the matter of our simplest 
dreams, as they do that of our waking thoughts. And often these are pre- 
sented in a state as free from any absurdity as if we were awake. 

Generally, however, dreaming thought is remarkable for its exemption trom 
the control of that facuity—judgment, reflection, common sense, or causality— 
which usually gives us clear apprehensions of the nature and arrangements of 
things. ‘Thus we will feel ourseives in the society of persons Jong dead, and 
whom we remember at the time to be deac, and yet we never think there is 
anything extraordinary in their now going about amongst the hving. We tind 
the house we inhabit to have more or less rooms than is actually the case, or 
to be in some other way unlike our actual dwelling, and yet we never doubt 
that this is the house in which we usually live. We are in our ordinary place 
of worship, and the clergyman performing the service is an old acquaintance 
dead many years, who, in life, was amongst the last persons we could have 
expected to see engaged in such duties. If we have a library, we shall find 
the books in great disorder; and, if looked into, the authors are such as we 
have no knowledge of, and the subjects are incomprehensible. A tradesman, 
dreaming of his shop, will find his stock in bad condition, and a dulness as 
well as confusion throughout the place. Money is an awkward thing to 
reckon; if bank-notes, We are sure to meet with such as we never heard of 
before. In travelling, we commonly get on very quickly, and sometimes con- 
tmue to move through the airwithout any action of our limbs. 

Seeing and conversing with people long since deceased is an ordinary 
occurrence, and, what is very distressing, afier the death of a near relation or 
intimate friend, we are apt to dream night after night that he has been seriously 
ill, but is recovering, or at least is still alive. 1 have myself several times 
had a dream of this kind. Some person nearly connected with me, who has 
been dead for some years, appeared not only alive, but looking well for his 

years, which I ascertained by calculating what his age was when he died, and 
then adding the number of years that had passed since; thus making the 
Strange jumble of considering him as both dead and alive at the same time. 
Feverishness, Whether arising from uneasiness in the digestive organs or 
otherwise, tends to produce painful or horrible dreams. Sleeping on the back, 
with an over-loaded stomach, usually engenders the distressing dream called 
Nightinare, where we feel as if some great load had been placed upon our 
chest, or some unsightly figure of the fancy had sat down upon it. In 
milder cases of distress in the stomach, we see a similar figure come into the 
room, and go about as for our annoyance, orto inflict horrorsuponus. Feverish 
ailments also make us encounter strange wild impossibilities, which we yet 
feel it to be an unavoidable duty to accomplish, such as the passing over vast 
gulfs, the climbing of wall-like steeps, or perhaps the reconciling of tremen- 
dous moral inconsistencies 5 

It has been remarked, that everything in dreams, however wild or absurd, 
seems to come 4s 4 laiter of This dues not 
always exactly happen. Au elderly person known to me dreamed of being 
at school, yet had an awkward feeling that he was beyond the proper age. 
There is aiso a peculiar dieaminy condition in which, struck as it were by the 
extreme improbability or absurdiy of our thoughts, we reflect that it is ouly 
adream Dr Beattie menuons 4 cream in which he found himself standing on 
the parapet of a bridge, when, rellecting that this was a situation not very 
likely for him to be in, he supposed ‘aatitmight be a dream ; and, to put this 
to the proof, threw himself headlong, v hen he of course awoke. 

Though the most ordinary kind of dreaming comprises the things which 
chiefly engross our attention while awake, yer j; happens not unfrequently 
that the subject of our dieams is hardly connected at all with the present 
state of things, or the present state of our thoughts; for it is to be noticed 
that, though no absolutely new ideas can be presented to our mind w! 
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course, and exciles no surprise. 












that state, yet we may sometimes observe such an arrangement of them as 
has never oceurred in our waking moments. Cases will occur where what 
we see is not confused ; it is a distinct representation of something which it 
is quite possible might happen in reality ; bat still the idea of such a thing 
appears never to have been in our mind at any previous time. For instance, 
a person dreamed that an elderly widow lady of his acquaintance informed 
him that she was married a second time, and described her husband by compar- 
ing him toa person then deceased, whom the dreamer remembered. Now, 
the person who had this dream never entertained the most distant idea of the 
lady marrying again, both from her age and other circumstances; neither 
was it a subject ne took the emallest interest in when awake. 1 may add, 
that itis a dream by no means likely to be ever fulfilled. 

It is a well-known fact, that dreams may be suggested by external causes, 
Put, for instance, bottles of hot water to the feet of a sleeping person, he will 
immediately dream of walking over burning lava, or hot plough-shares, or the hot 
sands of Africa, with all the associated circumstances proper in the case. Play 
upon his face witha bellows, and he will have a dream of sitting in a draught of 
alr, or walking ina high wind. ‘There have even been instances of sleepers 
whose dreams could be suggested at will by the conversation of the waking 
bystanders. These facts show that the mind works in sleep much in the same 
manner asin our waking moments, bui, in the absence of the power of correct 
perception, is obliged to employ the imagination to account for the things 
presented to it. When, in the midst of an ordinary dream, some powerful dis- 
turbance takes place, as that produced by a violent knocking at the door, the 
mind sometimes weaves the incident into the tissue of the dream; in which 
case the sleeper is the less likely to awake; but in other cases the mind fails 
to reconcile the disturbing incident with its former thoughts, and then a diffi- 
culty arises in which sleep is likely to be broken. There are examples on 
record of dreams being entirely suggested by casual disturbances. A gun, for 
instance, is fired under our bedroom window; we immediately have a dream 
representing a long chain of events which naturally lead on to the firing of a 
gun ; we awake from the noise, and find that only an instant has elapsed since 
the report which suggested the dream. This has caused some writers to form 
a theory that dreams are invariably momentary, occurring only at the instant 
of awaking ; and to support this idea, several actual occurrences of a very 
remarkable nature have been adduced. For example, when Lavaletre was 
under condemnation in 1315, he had a dream representing a procession of skin. 
less horses and their riders, which seemed to last for several hours; and yet it 
was ascertained that the whole pageantry had passed through his mind in the 
little interval between the striking of the hour and the consequent change of 
the prison sentries. But dreams of this kind are in reality exceptions from 
the general rule. There is a sense of time in sleep as well as when we are 
awake, though generally somewhat less correct. In the dreams of healthy sleep, 
this sense operates with considerable distinctness; and it is only when the 
mnind is in a harassed and excited state that dreams of the kind described take 
place. 

The incoherence, inconsistency, and essential absurdity of many of our 
thoughts in dreaming bring that state into a resemblance to insanity, which 
has been remarked by more than one medical writer. Dr. G.D. Davey of the 
Hanwe!l Lunatic Asylum says, ‘{f we watcha lunatic patient, we shall per- 
ceive very much of what | would regard as a state of active dreaming ; that 1s to 
say, a condition which would seem to realise acion with unconscious thought. 

* An insane person often reminds me of one asleep and dreaming with 
his eyes open, and in the exercise of his motive powers. * * If will add, the 
dreamer with one or two organs alone active, should be disposed toconsider 
a sleeping monomaniac.’ This is very striking, and appears to be true; and 
yet the mind often shows wonderful powers in sleep. A distinguished 
divine of the present day, who in his college days was devoted to mathematical | 
studies, was once baffled for several days by a difficult problem, which he finally 
solved inhissleep. Condorcet often overcame similar ditficulties in his dreams. 
Dr. Gregory conceived thoughts in sleep, many of which he afterwards employed 
in his lectures. An eminent Scottish lawyer of the last age had studied en 
important case for several days: one night his wife observed him rise and go 
to his desk, where he wrote a long paper, after which he returnedto bed. In 
the morning he told her that he hed had a dream, in which he conceived 
himself to have delivered an opinion on a case which had exceedingly perplexed 
him, and he would give anything to recover the train of thoagnt which had 
then passed through his mind. She directed him to look in his desk, where 
he found the whole train of thought clearly written out. This paper proved 
efficacious in the subsequent conduct of the case. We must all remember 
too, the fine romantic poem of Kubla Khan, composed by Coleridge in a 
dream. ‘ The greatest singularity observable in dreams,’ says Hazlitt, ‘ is the 
faculty of holding a dialogue with ourselves, as if we were really and effectual- 
ly two persons. We make aremark, and then expect an answer, which we 
are to give to ourselves, with the same gravity of attention, and hear it with 
the same surprise, as if it were really spoken of another person. We are 
played upon by the puppets of ourown moving. We are staggered in an 
argument by an unforeseen objection, or alarmed at a sudden piece of infor- 
mation of which we have no apprehension till it seems to proceed from the 
mouth of some ore with whom we fancy ourselves conversing. We have, in 
fact, no idea of what the question will be that we put to ourselves till the 
moment of its birth.’ There are instances of very smart and adroit things 
thus occurring to the mind in sleep. ‘Mr. S. dreamt that he was in his par- 
lour with a friend, and that a piece of black cloth was lying upon the table, but 
which his friend happened to remark was flesh-colour. Hereupon arose a 
discussion as to the colour of the cloth, Mr. S. maintaining that it was black, 
and his friend as strenuously insisting that it was flesh-colour. The dispute 
became warm, and Mr. S. offered to bet that it was black; his friend offering 
also to bet that it was flesh-colour. Mr. 8. concluded the bet, when his friend 
immediately exclaimed, ** And is not black the colour of more than half the 
human race?" thus completely stealug a march upon Mr. S., and winning 
the bet. Mr. S. declares that the idea of black being entitled to the name 
of flesh-colour had never before occurred to him.’** An explanation on this 
subject, suggested by Mr. A. Carmichael of Dublin,+ accords with the views 
here taken respecting dreaming generally :—‘ Whatever we are capable of 
thinking without an effort, we are susceptible of dreaming; and during our 
waking reflections we frequently imagine what kind of reply an adversary 
might make to an observation we had dropped ; we immediately enter into 
the warmth of argument by coining an answer of our own in return, and when 
we have said all that occurs on that side of the question, a reply naturally 
suggests itself on the other, all the merit of which we ascribe to our antago- 
nist; and thusthe disputation goes on as if fwodifferent minds were engaged in 
the contes:—the words, by a strange illusion, tingling in our ears, and the 
ardent looks and forcible gestures flitting before our eyes, till some real object, 
breaking on our attention, recalls us to the perception of the external world, 
and the nature of the reverie, which, till now, we thought real. In sleep 
there is no such intrusion, but the dream and the reverie do net differ from 
each other as long as they last.’ 

With reference to the occasional acuteness of the mind in sleep, it seems 





not unsuitable here to remark, that there are some persons who acknow- 
ledge to an unusual felicity of conceptionat the moment when they are waking. 
Sir Walter Scott experienced this singular lucidity, which seems half allied to 
that of acertain class of dreams. The present writer has aiso been often | 
conscious of useful ideas and happy projects occurring to him for the first time | 
at this peculiar moment. The state is certainly not that of full consciousness ; 

it occurs just as sleep is breaking up. A young man whom I believed to be 

totally unknown to me called one day, and sent in his card requesting to see 

me. He was admitted, and addressed me easily and fluently about a situation 

he was in quest of, asking in conclusion fur any information I could give that 

was likely to be useful. Setting down what was odd in this visit to non- 

acquaintance with the ways of the world, 1 gave the youth ali the information 

I possessed, and ty and by he took his leave, but not till he had asked if I should 

like to know how he prospered in his canvass. An impression was thus 
left upon my mind that there was some misunderstanding between me and 

my Visitor, and that he was treating me all along as an acquaintance, while 
1 conceived him (perhaps erroneously) to beastranger. Ithought little more 

about the incident ; but during the ensuing few days it would now and then 
come into my head as a somewhat odd one. ‘Three mornings after, when I 

was awaking, but not fully awake, the idea occurred to me that the young 

man was probably the son of a widow lady with whom I wasslightly acquainted, 
and whom I now remembered he resembled a little. And on inquiry, this 
proved to be the case. The wonder here is, that the idea should have oceurred 
to me at such a moment, as it had failed to present itself when the mind was 
in a clearer state during two preceding days. I had never, to my know- 
ledge, seen the young man since he grew up; but be may have come under 
my notice at the recent funeral of one of his relations, which I attended, though 
I have no recollection of seeing him there, and certainly if I did, Lever 
formed the faintest surmise of who he was. 

This anecdote seems suitable as a preparation for that class of dreams which 
Dr. Abercrombie calls * the revival of old associations respecting thir gs which 
had entirely passed out of the mind, and which seemed to have been forgot- 
ten; about which he at the same time acknowledges that ‘ some of the facts 
connected with them scarcely appear referable to any principle with which 
we are at present acquainted.’ The learned writer gives the following 


g, as having 
occurred to a particular friend of his, and to be relied on in its most minute par- 








* This curious anecdote occurs in the Phrenological Journa! ( X., 620) 
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ticulars:—‘ The gentleman was at the time conuected with one of the princi- 
pal banks in Glasgow, and was at his place at the tellers’ table, where money 
1s paid, when a person entered demanding payment of a sum of Sx pounds. 
There were several people waiting, who were, in turn, entitled to be attended to 
before him, but he was extremely impatient, and rather noisy: and being, be- 
sides, aremarkable stammerer, he became so annoying, that another gentle- 
man requested my friend to pay him his money and get rid of him. He did 
so, accordingly, but with anexpression of impatience at being obliged to attend 
to him before his turn, and thought no more of the transaction. At the end 
of the year, which was eight or nine months after, the books of the bank could 
not be made to balance, the deficiency being exactly six pounds. Several days 
and nights had been spent in endeavouring to discover the error, but without 
success; wher, at last, my friend returned home, much fatigued and went to 
bed. He dreamt of being at his place in the bank, and the whole transaction 
with the stammerer, as now detailed, passed before him in all its particulars. 
He awoke under a full impression that the dream was to lead him to the dis- 
covery of what he was so anxiously in search of; and, on examination, soon 
discovered that the sum paid to this person in the maxner now mentioned, 
had been neglected to be inserted in the buok of interests, and that it exactly 
accounted for the error in the balance.’ 

The most remarkable anecdote connected with this part of our subject is 
one which has been presented under fictitious circumstances in the tale of 
‘The Antiquary,’ and which the distinguished author has since related in the 
notes to that novel: —* Mr. R. of Bowland, a gentleman of landed property 
in the vale of Gala, was prosecuted fur a very considerable sum, the accumu- 
laed arrears of teind (or tithe), for which he was said to be indebtedtoa 
noble family, the titulars (lay impropriators of the tithes). Mr. R was strongly 
impressed with the belief that his father had, by a form of process peculiar to 
the law of Scotland, purchased these teinds from the titular, and therefore that 
the present prosecution was gro“ndless. But, afier an industrioussearch amorg 
his father’s papers, an investigation of the public records, and a careful inquiry 
among all persons who had transacied law-business for his father, no evidence 
could be recovered to supporthis defence. The period was now near at hand 
when he conceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, and he bad 
formed his determination to ride to Edinburgh next cay, and make the best 
bargain he could in the way of compromise. He wentto bed with this reso- 
lution, and, with all the circumstances of the case floating upon his mind, had 
a dream to the following purpose. His father, who had been many years dead, 
appeared to him, he thought, and asked him why he was disturbed in his mind. 
In dreams men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr. R. thought that he 
informed his father of the cause of his distress, adding, that the payment ola 
considerable sum of mo.ey was the more unpleasantto him, because he had a 
strong consciousness that it was not due, though he was unable to recover any 
evidence in Support of bis belief. ** You are right,!my son,” replied the paternal 
shade ; ‘I did acquire right to these teinds, for payment of which you are now 
prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction are in the hands of Mr. 
—, a writer (or attorney) who is now retired from professional business, 
and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a person whom I employed 
on that occasion for a particularreason, but who never, on any other occasion, 
transacted business on my account. {tis very possidle,’’ pursued the vision, 
“that Mr. — may have forgotten a matter which is now of a very old 
date ; but you may cal! it to his recollection by this token, that, when I came to 
pay his account, there was difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of 
gold, and that we were forced to drink out the balance at a tavern.” 











*‘ Mr. R. awaked in the morning, with al! the words of the visiun imprinted on 
his mind, and thought it worth while to ride across the country to Inveresk, 
instead of going straight to Edinburgh. When he came there, he waited on the 
gentleman mentioned in the dream, a very old man. Without saying anything 
of the vision, he inquired whether he remembered having conducted such a 
matter for his deceased father. The old gentleman could not at first bring the 
circumstances to his recollection, but, on mention of the Portugal piece of 
gold, the whole returned upon his memory ; he made an immediate search for 


{the papers, and recovered them, so that Mr. Kt. carried to Edinburgh the 


documents necessary to gain the cause which he was on the verge of losing.’ 

‘ There is every reason,’ says Dr. Abercrombie, * to believe that this very 
interesting case is referable to the principle lately mentioned ; thatthe gentle- 
man liad heard the circumstances from his father, but had entirely forgotten 
them, until the frequent and intense application of his mind to the subject 
with which they were connected at length gave rise to a train of associations 
which recelled them in adream. ‘To the saine principle are referable the two 
following anecdotes, which I have received as entirely authentic ; tive first 
of them (rom the individual to whom it occurred. A gentleman of the law in 
Edinburgh had mislaid an important paper connected with the conveyance 
of a property which was to be settled on a particular day. Most anxious search 
had been made for it for many days, but the evening of the day previous to 
that on which the parties weie to meet for the final settlement had arrived, 
without the paper being discovered. Theson of the gentieman tien went to 
bed under much anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt that at the time 
when the missiug paper was delivered to his father, his table was covered with 
papers connected with the affairs of a particular client. He awoke under the 
impression, went immediately to a box appropriated to the papers ofthat client, 
and there found the paper they had been in search of, which had been tied up 
by mistake in a parcel to which it was in no way related. Another indi- 
vidual connected with a public office had mislaid a paper of such importance, 
that he was threatened with the loss of his situation if he did not produce it. 
Atier along but unsuccessful search, under intense anxiety, he also dreamt of 
discovering the paper in a particular place, and found it there accordingly.’ 
In seeking to account for these instances, we musi keep in mind that often 
occurrences fail to make any impression upon us, and do not become objects of 
conscious memory, although the memory of persons who were in our company 
at the time proves that we had full opportunities of observing and receiving 
impressions jrum them. When an effort is made to remind us of such cir- 
cumstances we are apt to deny their occurrence, having not the slightest 
recollection of them. But in such cases it would appear that an impression has 
been made, although no record of it has been kept; and accordingly some par- 
ticular association may recallit. | We have only to suppose conditions particu- 
larly favourable for the revival of such lost impressions as occurnng at certain 
times during sleep, to account for the class of dreams under consideration. 
They seem, however, to prove that the mind sometimes enjoys an unusual 
clearness in sleep—that there is, in short, a peculiar,lucidity occasionally ex- 
perienced while we are in thatstate, which generally appears as a suspension 
of the mental powers. 

We now approach the class of dreams which the superstitious are apt to set 
down as supernatural, but of which, of course, we can only conclude that we 
are ignorant of the natural principle concerned. Some dreams Of this kind 
are mentioned by old writers. For example, Marcus Antoninus learned in his 
dreams several remedies for spitting of blood. Galen having an inflammation 
of the diaphragm, was directed by a dream to open a vein between the fourth 
finger and thumb—an operation which restored him to health. ‘It is related 


; of Sir Christopher Wren, that, when at Paris in 1671, being disordered with 


“a pain in his reins,” he sent for a physician, who prescribed blood-letting; 
but he deferred submitting toit, and dreamed that very night that he was in 
a place where palm-trees grew, and that a woman in a romantic habit offered 
datestohin. ‘The next day he sert for dates, which cured him.’ It is 
possible that in these instances the remedies suggested may have been mere 
revivals of knowledge formerly acquired, but forgotten in the interval. But 
such a surmise is inapplicable to the following case,related by Dr. Abercrombie : 
—‘A gentleman in Edinburgh was affected with aneurism of the popliteal artery, 
for whch he was under the care of two eminent surgeons, and the day was 
fixed for the operation. About two days beforethe time appointed for it, the 
wife of the patient dreamt that a change had taken place inthe disease, in 
consequence of which the operation would not be required. On examining 
the tumor in the morning, the gentleman was astonished to find that the pulsa- 
tion had entirely ceased; and, im short, thisturned out to be a spontaneous 
cure. To persons not professional, i: may be right to mention, that the cure 
of popliteal aneurism without an operation is avery uncummon occurrence, not 
happening in one out of numerous instances, and never to be locked upon as 
probable in an individual case’ One cennot but ve struck with the resemblance 
of this case to the alleged instances of clairvoyance among the practisers of 
animal magnetism. [tis but proper. however, to advert to the explanation 
suggested by Dr. Abercrombie, unsatisfactory as it is. ‘It is likely,’ says 
he, ‘ that the lady had heard of the possibility of such a termination to her 
husband’s illness, and that her enxiety had very naturally embodied it ina 
dream : the fulfilment of it at the very time when the event took place is cer- 
tainly,’ he adimits, ‘a Very remarkable coincidence.’ 

Dr. Abercrombie also relates a story which has been long current in Edin- 
burgh, and the authenticity of which he believes there is no reason to doubt! ‘A 
clergyman liad come to this ci y frotn a short distance in the country, and wes 
sleeping at an inn, when he dreamt of seeing a fire, and one of bis children 
inthe midst of it. He awoke with the impression, and instantly lefttown on 
his return home. When he arrived within sight of his house, he found it on fire, 
and got there in time to assist in saving one of his children, who, in the alarm 
and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger.’ The learned author 
deems it possible that this dream might have been suggested by an anxiety, 
on the part of the dreamer, about the consequence of a fire happening at his 
house in his absence. He adds a few more cases, which he vouches for as en- 





tirely authentic. ‘A lady dreamt that an aged female reiative had been 
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murdered by a black servant ; and the dream occurred more than once. Sie 


was then o impressed by it, that she went to the house of the lady to whom 
it related, and prevailed upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoining room during 
the following night. About three o'clock in the morning, the gentleman, hearing 
footsteps on the stair, left his place of concealment, and met the servant carry- 
ing up a quantity of coals. Being questioned as to where he was going, he 
replied, in a confused and hurried manner, that he was going to mend his mis- | 
tress’s fire ; which, at three o'clock inthe morning, in the middle of summer, | 
was evidently impossible ; and, on further examination, a strong knife was found ( 
concealed beneath the coals. Another lady dreamt that a boy, her nephew, 
had been drowned along with some young companons with whom he had en- 
gaged to go on a sailing excursion in the Firth ot Forth.  Sae sent for him 
in the morning, and with much difficulty prevailed upon him to give up his en- 
gagement : his companions went and were al! drowned. A lady in Edinburgh 
had tent her watch to be repaired; along time elapsed without being able to | 
recover it; and, after many excuses, she began to suspect that sumething 

was wrong. She now dreamt that the watchmaker’s boy, by whom tne watca 
was sent, had dropt 1: in the street, and injured it in such @ manner that it 
could not be repaired. She then went to the master, and, without any allusion to 
her dream, put tlie question to himdirectly, when he confessed.that it was true.’ 
On these cases Our author rema:ks, ‘Such coiacidences derive their wonder- 
ful character from standing alone, and apart from those numerous insta.ces 
in which such dreams take place without any fulfilment.’ Bat this is nota 
satisfactory explanation of coincidences so extremely peculiar, and we are | 
tempred io imagine that a law is concerned of which we are ignorant. | 

Here it may not be inappropriate to relate a circumstarce which happened | 
to the writer of a somewhat similar nature, though he was awake at tue | 
time. 1 was walking home to dinner, when a train of association brought to | 
my mind the apparatus erected near iny house for the sports of my children, 
and tne ideaof a painful accident occasioned thereby was pressed forcibly on | 
my inind, though this is a subject on which I am in general remarkably free | 
from auxiety. 1, as it were, saw before me a particular child with a deep 
gash upon ier cheek vccas'oned oy a fall, and so strong was the impression, 
that I could have scarcely sufiered more from the sight of the actual! object. | 
Immediately after, I reflected upon the explanation usually given of such pre- 
sentiments, which happen to be coincident with actual occurrences, namely, 
that we hear only of the rare and occasional hits, and neverof the numerous 
exceptions. Of course, thought J, this is one of the numerous cases in which 
nothing occurs, and which are tnerefore overlooked. And this idea was no: the | 
iess received by me, that the incident was of a kind of which I had no former ! 
experience. But in the course of the evening I was called out of my room | 
by a servant, who seemed to have something very serious to communicate, 
and, being taken up stairs to one of the children’s bed-reoms, there found that 
one of them, different, however, from the one pictured in my vision (if I may 
so call it), had had a gash of two inches long inflicted on the crown of her 
head, from coming violently in contact with the belting of the room while 
indulging in a game of romps in bed. If this were one coincidence out of many 
cases of failure, it would not be worthy of notice; but as the only such case 
of presentiment I have any recollection of experiencing, it appears to me re- 
markable. It also tends to support the analogy which seems to exist between 
sleeping and waking conditions. 

Having quoted already rather too liberally from Dr. Abercrombie, I shall not 
adopt any of his examples of the highest class of marvellous dreams, but pre- 
sent, instead, a few which have been communicated by a respected corres- 
pondent :—‘ A young lady on the eve of marriage, dreamed one night that she 
and her lover were walking along a pleasant path side by side. Wide-spreading 
trees waved their lofty branches above their heads; her lover turned to her 
with a smile, and asked if he should show her the home which he hed provided. 
She longed to see it, audthey pursued their way; they came to a tangled 
thieket, through which they found a difficulty in passing. At last they sud- 
denly came toan Opening ; a grave lay open before them; the yew, the cy- 
press, and other dark evergreens were seen onevery side; her lover pointed 
to the grave, and said, ‘‘ Thereis our home.” She wakened in violent agita- 
tion. The dream made a dreadful impression on her, and in a few daysafter, 
her lover's death was announced to her. She fell into a state of deep dejection, 
from which her sisters made every effort to rouse her; she attended them in 
their walks, but was ever pensive andsad. One day, while they were making 
some purchases ina shop, she loitered listlessly at the door. A woman 
carrying a basket filled with bunckes of sprigs tied up together, advanced to- 
wards her, and asked her to purchase some, “I do not want them,” she re- 
plied, without raising herheavy melancholy eyes from the ground. ‘ Ah! miss, 
it you don’t want thein to dress out your rooms, you might like to have them 
to strew over the grave of some one that you love.’ ‘These words touched 
the right chord, and she raised her sad eyes to the basket; there she saw 
bunches of the very same evergreevs which her dream had exhibited round the 
grave of herlover. ‘ Let me havethe whole basket,” she said, ‘‘ at whatever 
price you please.” Her sisters (from whom I had these particulars) found her 
pale and faint, with the basket which she had just purchased by her side. She 
planted the branches round the grave of her lover; some took root, and are 
now waving their green boughs over the faithful heart that lies buried there. 

‘Not less remarkable was the dream of Captain F ,@ manof exem- 
plary piety, and the strictest veracity. He was in the East India Company’s 
service, and having served one-and-twenty years, was about to return to his 
native country on leave of absence forchree years, Some nights before his 
departure from Calcutta he had a dream that his father died. It was so vivid, 
and so minutely circumstantial, that it made a very deep impression on him, 
and he entered all the particulars and the date into his pocket-book. In about 
six months after, on his arrival in London, he found letters irom Ireland, 
where his family resided, wating for him. They announced the death ot 
his father, which had occurred on the very night of his dream. This was 
so singular, that when he jomed bis sister a few days after, he desired her to 
enter into no particulars relative to his father’s death till she should hear him. 
“Sarah,” said he, ** I believe that my father did not die in his own room—his 
bed was iu the parlour.”’ *‘ It was, it was indeed,” replied she; ‘he had it 
brought down a short time after he was taken ili, to save lim the fatigue of 
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going up and down stairs.” ‘‘1 will show you the spot where it was placed,” 





said Captain F——,; he immediately pointed out the situation ofthe bed, ex- 
actly where it had been. He showed where the coffin had been laid; there 
was nothing connected with the melancholy event which he could not detail 
as minutely as those who had actually been present. Strange as all this may 
appear, it is nevertheless perfectly trie. I have frequently heard it trom Cap- 
tain himself, and trom his wife and sister. 

‘Dr. D , Who was Bishop of Down some years since, had a son, a very 
fine boy, a great darling uf his parents. At breakfast one morning the child 
turned eageriy to his mother, by whose side he was sitting, and said, ‘Oh, 
mamma, | had a very odd dream last night; I thought there wasavery curious 
and avery pretty box brought here, and it was to be my own, own box; my 
name was on it, and my age, and the day of the month, and the year; it 
wasn’t like any of your boxes, mamma, but it was a great deal nicer, and a 
great deal prettier; it was a very odd-shaped one though; | never saw 
such @ one; mamma, I'll show you what it was like.” The child took some 
crumbs from his plate, and traced out the exact form of acoflin. ‘* Mamma, 
wasnt that a curious box?" His mother was not superstitious, yet she felt 
her heart die within her, and she could not bear to let her boy out of her sight 
allday. It grew late, and it was time that she and the bishop should dress 
for a dinner party to which they were engaged. While they were at their 
toilet, the little boy went to the stable where the horses were being harnessed 
for the carriage in which his father and mother were to go. The boy pre- 
vailed on the groom to let him get on one of the horses, and he went to ride 
round the yard; the animal being spirited, and the child not being able to 
manage him, he was flung on the hard pavement, and killed on the spot ; 

The first question which occurs respecting such dreams is, can tlie recital 
be depended upon! On this point we should think universal doubt were 
preposterous, considering that so many such circumstances have been de- 
tailed by respectable persons. The next question with many minds will be, 
are they natural events! Here we should suppose an enlightened person would 
hesitate for a moment to answer in the affirmative. As natura! events, then, 
how are they to be accounted for? The only reply is, that the principle, if it 
be one, is unknown to us. 

The subject of dreaming is unfortunate in its being so much a matter of 
vulgar wonderment, tor intelligent inquirers are thereby repelled from it. 
When regarded apart from all absurd marvelling, it is evidently a curious de- 
partment of psychology, and one which deserves careful investigation. By a 
proper collection of facts on this subject, I have no doubt that an important 
advance might:be made in the science of mind. 

















‘ ry’ 7 oN ha T S 
DECORATIONS OF THE NEW HOUSES OF PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

_ (This is a subject that excites much discussion in England, at the present 
time, The following extracts irom some remarks on the Report of the Com- 
mittee, wili be read with interest. } 

Third Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, presented to both Houses 

of Parliament by command of her Majesty. 
We shall now, according to promise, publish the observations by Mr. Hak 
lam ‘On the principles which may regulate the selection of subjects tor Paint- 
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| of Parliament. We admit at once that the Commission was noi appointed 


merely to insure additional magnificence to the building, but to promote the 
Fine Arts in this country, and raise it in general estimation, as a school of 
paintingand sculpture; that our artists have not generally cultivated histori- 
cal painting; and that the size ot our houses, and exclusion trom our church- 
es, have materially tended to this neglect ot highart. We now proceed to 
Mr. Hallam’s argument :— 

‘It the developement of native genius in historical painting, and the produc- 
tion of what is abso_utely best, ought to be principally encouraged as well tor 
the sake of the splendour of the new palace, as of placing our successful ar- 
tists on a proper toeting, it seems that we shoald be cautious of restraining 
too much their talents by any limitation incompatible with their fullest exer- 

ise. And here, as it appears to me, a certain difficulty may arise. No one, 
probably, would wish to treat ihe buildings connected with the assembly of 
the Legislature, and to be consecrated, we hope, hereafter, by so many im- 
proving associations, as mere galleries, where nothing in the works ot the 
—— or sculptor is to be in harmony with the general design. Such would, 
conceive, be the worst of two extremes, did i: appear necessary to choose any 
extreme at all. In our halls of Parliament, or as we approach them, let us 
behold the images of famous men; of Sovereigns, by whom the two tlouses 
ot Peers and Commons have been in successive ages called together; ofstates- 
men and orators to whom they owed the greatest part of their Lustre, and whose 
memory, nuw hallowed by time, we cherish with a more unanimous respect 
than contemporary passions always afford. It is for this reason, that | do not 
interfere with sculpture; though it is not evident that the ideal of that art, 
which of course is its noblest object, needs altogether to be excluded. Nor do 
I discuss the propriety of historical portraits. 
‘Bat ia large works of painting, either in fresco or in oil, but especially in 


| the former, it does appear to me more than doubtful, whether the artist should 
| in all instances, and in all parts of the building, be confined to our own Brit- 


ish history. It is impossible for me not to feel my own incompetency to offer 
any opinion on an art which, as such, 1 so little understand. Still there are 
truths as to historic painting which lie almost on the surface. It requires no 
skill to have observed, that, in the selection and management of subjects, a 
painter will prefer, wherever h:s choice is truly free, those which give most 
scope tor the beauties of his art. Among these we may of course reckcn such 
as exhibit the human form to a considerable degree uncovered ; such as throw 
it into action, and excite the sympathy of the spectator by the ideas of energy 
or of grace; such as intermingle female beauty, without which pictures, at 
least a series ot them, will generally be umatuactive; such as furnish the 
eve with the repose of massy and broad draperies, which 1s strictly a physical 
pieasure, and for want of wh ch we soon turn from many representations of 


| modern events, however creditable to the artist; such as are consistent with 


landseape and other accessories. 

‘ Now, if we turn our attention to English history, do we find any very 
great number ofsubjects wnich supply the painter with these ele:nents of his 
composition} { must, however, ouserve here, that by subjects trom British 
history, I mean events sufticiently important to have been recorded, and not 
such as may be suggested by the pages of the historian, to an artist’s imagi- 
nation. As the sole 4rgument for limited selection appears to be grounded on 
the advantage of association with our historical reminiscences, it can hardiy 
extend to the creations of a painter, even though he may attach real names 
to the figures on his canvas. And I would here remark, by the way, that 
the subject of one of the prize cartoons, a work in most respects of great 
merit, appears objectionable upon this theory of historical illustration; since 
the first trial by jury isnot only an event nowhere recorded, but one which no 
antiquary will deem possible as there exhibited. Nor should any event, as 1 
presume, be deemed historical in this point of view which was as it were 
episodica!, and which forms no link in sequence of causation, affecting only a 
few persons, great as they might be by fame or rank, without influencing the 
main stream of public affairs. Even some stories not without relation to 
the course of general history, and which no writer would omit, might not ap- 
pear prominent enough for selection, where the illustration of ancestral times 
should be the leading aim. Yet these might be among the fittest themes for 
a painter’s composition. To take a single example, I should think the ren- 
contre between Margaret of Anjou and the Robber, after the Battle of Hex- 
ham, upon the verge of what should be admissible as English history in this 
particular application to the Houses of Parliament. This well-known story, 
perhaps, I would not reject, not as being well known, which does not seem 
sufficient, but as having somewhat of a public importance, according to the 
common, possibly fabulous, report of those times. 1 should, however, did 
it rest on my judgment, very much hesitate to admit the penance of Jane 
Shore, because no public consequence ensued from it; though I can easily 
conceive that it might furnish a beautiful picture. {n these two cases it 
may be remarked in passing, a female form would be predominant ; but for 
the most part our histury, as might be supposed, does not afford any plentiful 
harvest of what is so essential in historic painting. In fact, the most beau- 
tiful and interesting women in English history must be painted, if at all, on 
the scaffold. 

‘In this part of my observations, I do not anticipate much difference of opi- 
nion. Some indeed have, perhaps, a notion that nothing but parliamentary, 
or atleast civil history, should he commemorated on these walls. But the ma- 
jority would probably be willing to let Trafalgar or Waterloo find a place; 
and in general what ever we read and recollect from Cesar wo the present 
day. Yet with this extension, it may be much suspected that really good 
subjects would not be found over numerous. Battles we have of course, but 
I cannot reckon battle pieces the greatest style of historic art; and, since the 
introduction of field artillery and scarlet uniforms, they are much less adapted 
to itthan they were. Versailles may show what ghis is good for. And as 
to coronations, processions, meetings of princes or generals, and all over- 
crowded pictures, they will hardly answer the end which we have in view of 
displaying the genius of a truly great painter, should we be fortunate enough 
tu possess one, 

‘ There were doubtless subjects in the long course of our annals of a diffe- 
rent kind from these, and it is by no means my opinion that English history 
is to supply nothing. We cannot but recollect that a living foreign painter 
of high reputation has, with a sort of preference, resorted to this source for 
his most celebrated pictures. It is impossible that the large proportion of 
those which may hereaiter adorn the walls of the new building, should not 
be of this description. ‘The bias of public taste in England tends so strongly 
towards what is called nature, and so little towards ideality ia painting, or 
even in sculpture, and has evidently exercised so great an influence over our 
artists themselves, the motives for selecting ouv own history are so obvious, 
and to a considerable degree, as | would again repeat, so well grounded, that 
we can have no reason to apprehend a superabundant influx of more univer- 
sal subjects, 

‘It may deserve peculiar consideration that we have looked to the new 
buildings as affording sufiicient space for tresco paintings, and consequently 
such an opportunity as has not often occurred tor encouraging what many 
deem the noblest style of the art. The prizes awarded to the cartoons last 
year were understood to have this object, if not exclusively, yet at least with 
a marked preference. The artists who entered into that competition, and the 
public in general, have been led to expect that a portion of the building was 
destined for that species ot decoration. Now, I conceive, that every difficul- 
ty which a firsr-rate painter in oil would find as to displaying his powers 
upon subjects of modern English history, must exist in a far greater degree, 
when he has to deal with fresco. Probably thére are few, if any, instances 
ot modern draperies in that material; meaning by modern, the usual dresses 
of this part of Europe during the last two centuries. The fresco stvle is as- 
sociated in our memories with grand and beautiful forms; with learned 
anatomy , with noble expressions; with all the poetry of art; but not with 
portraits, or such individuality of character as resembles portrait; not with 
anything debased, in this sense, by familiarity, as modern dress must be, 
even if less destitute of beauty than it is. Some of the pictures of the foreign 
artist, to whom I have alluded, could not, I presume, have beensuccessfully 
executed in fresco. What is admired in oil painting might be ignoble to the 
last degree in the more ideal world of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
Let us remember what took place as to the cartoons. The whole range of our 
history was open to the competitors. Yet among eleven prize designs, and 
I do not know that the proportion differed much as to the rest, several repre- 
sented the early Britons, several more the Anglo-Saxons, and no one came 
down below the Plantagenet dynasty. We cannot doubt that the selection 
was made in order to exhibit more ot the naked figure, and more breadth and 
flow of draperies, than’ any strictly historical event under the families of 
Stuart or Brunswick could supply. But would there not be something ridi- 
culous in covering the walls of our Houses of Parliament with Cesar or Ca- 
ractaeus ? that is, it we determine to exclude, by the infelicity ot recent times, 
which prefer utility to picturesqueness, and choose what is convenient to them- 
selves, rather than what would look wellon a wall, the most importantevents, 
and the most distinguished personages of our annals. In a larger view, thai 
is, if we give full scope to the artist's genius, neither Cassar nor Caractacus 
need be set aside. 

‘The arrangement adopted! tor the New Palace, at Westminster, may lead, 
perhaps, to a reasonable distribution of the paintings which may be chosen 
for its decoration. In those apartments which are naturally associated with 
the business of the Legislature, sueh as St. Stephen’s Hall, the Central Hall, 
and the various rooms belonging to the two Houses of Parliament, our Eng- 
lish history, or, possibly, also, su h allegory or mythic representation as bears 
upon legislation and policy, ‘ ight exclusively to finda place. There would 
be in this at once a commemoration of past times becoming the nationai 
sympathy, and a just observance of that propriety in all its accessory parts 











ing in the Palace at Westminster,’ or, as popularly called, the New Houses 





which a splendid inonument of architecture requires, But while the whole 


— a _ 
building is strictly denominated Her Majesty’s Palace, there is one part more 
re reserved to the Sovereign. Of this, the principal apartment is che 

ictoria Gailery, of great lengih and magnificence, and in which, more than 
any other room, the most excellent works of art ought to be placed. It is pro- 
bably here that fresco painting will be employed ; though I must say I have 
not so clear a recollection of the plan of the interior, as to know whether it 
would be adapied to that style. But if it be so, or even in the case of pictures 
in oils being alone applicable, 1 would in deterence submit, that in a gallery 
set apart for Her Majesty in her own palace, there can be no reason founded 
on the analogy of this or other countries for restraining the painters who 
may be employed to any conditions beyond those which the general laws of 
their art, and the due consideration of the place, may impose. 

‘It is of course far ‘rom my intention to insinuate that any artist should 
have an unlimited choice of his subject, without control of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, whether testified through this Commission or otherwise. No one, I 
trust, could put so extravagant a construction on these remarks. Itseems, on 
the contrary, essential that the selection of subjects should be entirely reserved 
for the paramount authority; bat it is this selection for which, with a view to 
the greatest possible developement of Br.tish genius, | would recommend a 
wider field, in some parts ol the building, than those who regard only its pe- 
culia: character as the seat of the Legislature are inclined to contemplate. 

' : ‘Henry HatiaM.’ 

Our readers wil! readily admit that the opinions of Mr. Hallam are entitled 
to respectful attention. F'or ourselves. we agree in what he says as to battle 
pieces, and thank him heartily for sounding a note of warning about corona- 
tions, processions, and the like displays, into countenancing which, courtiers, 
and court painters, and traders in art, would willingly mislead the Council. 
But from his argument about allegories, and the presumed poverty of English 
historical! subjects, we dissent; and the objection against the ‘First Trial by 
Jury,’ is just one of those fanciful and ingenious speculations, which clever 
men often raise, as if for the purpose of stumbling over them. Lord Mahon’s 
reply will be read with equal interest. Here again, though we concur in 
much that is said, we have points of difierence—and we musi especially dis- 
sent trom the examples adduced, which appear to us singularly ill selected ; 
the majority indeed weuld seem to have been suggested by existing works. 

4 Tovare Mr. Hallam Lentertain the highest respect and regard, and I 
sincerely distrust, as I ought, my own judgment on any historical subject 
which he sees ina different view. But when I find even so eminent an au- 
thority declare, in reference to our New Houses of Parliament, that “it does 
appear to him more than doubtlul whether the artist should, in all instances, 
and in ail parts of the building, be confined to our own British history,” I 
must own how entirely and how strongly L venture to dissent from that opi- 
nion. / 

‘ First, let us consider fur a moment what “ our own British history” really 
is. It is the narrative of a race who, from a low and humble origin, raaming 
as painted savages over their barren hills, or exposed to sale for slaves in the 
market-place of Rome, have gradually, in the course of ages, attained perhaps 
the very first place among the nations; who at home have known how to 
combine, beyond any other people, the greatest security to property with the 
greatest treedom of action; who have given tokens such as no lapse of time 
and no violence of revolution could efface, of valour, of virtu2, and of elo- 
quence, ot scientific discovery, and artistic skill; who abroad have tried their 
strength against every other power and have never been found iaterior; who 
have proved as successful in the as glorious rivalry of knowledge and benevo- 
lence. In the Indian empire which we have founded, we now rule over 
120,000,000 of subjects or dependents, the largest population except in China, 
which the world has, I believe, yet seen combined beneath a single sway. In 
the colonies which we have conquered, as in Canada, we have seen rapid} 
increased wealth and welfare, the results to them cf their own subjugation. It 
is not long since I had occasion to investigate what might be the population 
ot Canada at the time of its conquest by Wolle; 1 found it staced at less than 
60,000; and I observed that this was almost exactly the number which Mr. 
Buchanan in his report to Sir Charles Bagot, of December 31, 1842, states as 
the total of the emigrants into the province during the last twelve months; so 
that after eighty years of English possession, the accession to its population 
in one year is actually equivalent to the whoie of its population previous to 
that period! It would require a volume instead of a letter, were Ito go through, 
however rapidly, the whole series of tacts such as these; but I ask, is it now 
contended that a course of eighteen centuries tending to sach results, can be 
really so barren to the artist? Can it be, that atter exploits whose fame has 
filled the globe, and which have conquered or colonized no small portion of 
it, our history affords no sufficient materials for the adornment even of a single 
edifice amongst us ? : ’ 

‘ | cannot but observe that the two instances, Canada and India, which from 
amongst others, | have quoted as tokens of our greatness, migit also _ 
afford practical answers to the artistic objections urged by Mr. Hallam. He 
deprecates the painting of battles since ‘ the introduction of field artillery and 
scarlet uniforms;’ but surely in Canada the death-scene of Wolfe, when with- 
drawn from the field and mortally wounded, with, I think, only one officer by 
nis side, the young general (he was but thirty-three,) surveyed the distance 
conflict with a dying yet a steadfast gaze, is a subject worthy of employing, 
and I trust it may obtain, a far greater artist than West. Thus, also, when 
Mr. Hallam justly points out the scope to a painter, afforded by ‘ such subjects 
as exhibit the human form to a considerable degree uncovered,’ he will, lam 
sure, acknowledge (for no man could more ably describe) that the long train 
of our Indian successes in the arts of war and peace, would supply the ad- 
vantage he desires by the delineation of the graceful and well-tormed but 
scarcely clad Hindoos. 

‘Mr. Hallam goes on to observe with great truth, that for any attractive 
series of historical pictures, it is essential to ‘ intermingle female beauty,’ and 
this, in his opinion, a strict adherence to our authentic records will not ade- 
quately supply. ‘tn fact, he adds, ‘the most beautiful and interesting wo- 
men in English history must be painted, if at all, upon the scaffold.’ Here, 
again, I cannot have the honour and pleasure (for | fee} it as both) to concur 
with him.—Are we to have any state trials? If we have, could there be a 
nobler female figure for an artist than in the scene which another member ot 
your Commission has well described 7— 
‘ There on that awful day, 

Counsel of friends, all human help denied, 

All but from her, who sits the pen to guide, 

Like that sweet saint who sai by Russell’s sive, 

Under the judgment seat, 

‘ Thus, also, why need any bygone differences on a Royal line, now extinct, 
prevent us trom delineating the young Countess of Nithisdale liberating her 
husband from the Tower in 1716 (as her own most beautiful letter describes 
it,) or the young Flora MacDonald saving Charles Stuart trom his pursuers 
in 17462 Again, how rich is Scottish history before the Union in deeds of 
female heroism! Remember, for example, the scené previous to the assassi- 
nation of James the First, when Catherine Douglas thrust her arm, instead 
of a bolt, into the staple of the door, and bid the conspirators without burst it 
open if they would after this announcement! But supposing that Mr. Hal- 
lam desires to confine us in our argument strictly to England, and to actions 
in which Royal blood bears some part; although I see no reason for either 
limitation, yet even then I would venture to allege, amongst others, Boadicea ; 
Queen Eleanor of Guyenne saving her husband’s lite by sucking the poison 
trom his wound; Queen Margaret of Anjou holding forth her children, and 
confronting the robber in the forest (an instance allowed by Mr Hallam as 
the exception to this rule;) Anne Boleyn in her bridal array ; Lady Jane Grey 
at her youthful studies ; Mary Queen oi Scotland, and heiress presumptive ot 
England, on landing from France ; Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort; Henri- 
etta Maria in the Civil Wars; Miss Lane assisting Charles the Second in 
his concealments and disguises alter the battle of Worcester; the flight of 
Queen Mary of Este and her infant’son in 1688; Queen Mary the Second 
receiving the news of the battle of the Boyne; Queen Anne giving her assent 
tothe Act of Union with Scotland ; and last, not least, the First Council ot 
Queen Victoria! It may be objected that, in some of these instances, as 
with Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne, the ‘female beauty’ required by Mr. 
Hallam may not be found. But where a Queen is introduced, they need be 
no lack in paintings any more than in reality of blooming Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber and Maids of Honour to attend her. 

‘] admit, indeed, to Mr. Hallam that there would bea sameness and mono- 
tony in a long series ot mere Parliamentary scenes, debates, divisions, and 
Royal Commissions; but surely it would be easy to select some striking and 
obvious events that break the even current; as, for instance, the seizing the 
mace by Oliver Cromwell, or the dying scene of Lord Chatham. 

‘ But farther still; if our subjects are once to step beyond our own pale, 
what are those subjects to be,—mythological, allegorical, or drawn from the 
history of some foreign, and possibly, at the time of painting, hostile nation ? 
Whichever of these plans is proposed will, I think, be open to considerable 
difficulties. {should not, indeed, object to an allegory, it that allegory were 
clearly and distinctly applied to some period or passage in our histor ; thus, 
for example, the figure of Astrasa for the reign of Edward the Fk irst,*t e Eng- 
lish Justinian, as Blackstone calls him. But asto Mr. Hallam’s general 
idea of subjects independent of, and unconnected with, English history, for 
the intended frescoes and paintings of the New Palace at Westminster, f can 
only say that my judgment, little as it may be worth, is decidedly adverse to 
the suggestion ; and that, had I any vote to give or influence to exert upon this 
question, I would no more consent to admit foreign scenes to decorate a Brit- 
ish House ot Parliament, than I would an alien to sit among its members, 

Manon. 
‘I have confined myself in this letter, as Mr. Hallam in the argument which 
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great a sacrifice as the ancients made, especially the Grecians, who suffered 
themselves to be represented naked, whether they were generals, lawgivers, 
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I have controverted, to political and military subjects; but I can see no 
reason why we should exclude from our range of choice the honours achieved 
amongst—and conferred upon—us, either in literature or science. To give 
only one instance ; could there be a nobler subject tor any artist than Milton, 
in his blindness, dictating Paradise Lost to his daughters ?” 

A brief reply from Mr. Hallam closes the discussion. 

I must observe, im the first place, that, though Lord Mahon ‘entirely and 
strongly dissents’ from my opinion, that ‘it does appeario me more than 
doubtful whether the artists should in all instances, and in all paris of the 
building, be confined to our own British history ;’ he has, in his reasoning, 
overlooked my limitations, and confined himself to what [ never disputed, 
but distinctly admitted as desirable, that subjects selected from our own history 
should be preferred in certain parts of the building. The ends which it ap- 

ared to me ought.to be contemplated are twofold: the first, appropriate 
decoration of our greatest national edifice; the second, the exhibition of the 
finest works which our native artists can produee; for I must confess that by 
the encouragement of the Fine Arts, as expressed in the terms of our Com- 
mission, | never understood the giving employment to particular individuals, 
but the elevation of the national character by the development of powers 
which, in ordinary circamstances, could not be adequately displayed. 1 doubt- 
ed, and continue to doubt, whether British history, especially in its more 
modern periods, would always be found tavourable to the highest style of art; 
and the resolution of the Commission, that subjects of - universal or national 
interest’ should be chosen, seems, by the disjunctive proposition, to leave 
this still open, notwithstanding the weight that must justly be assigned to the 
opinion of Lord Mahon. 

‘{ have heard it alleged, and by those to whom, on every account, | would 
show deference, that no subject ought to present insuperable difficulties to a 
good painter, whose business it isto surmount them. But might I nut ask, is 
not this rather applicable to merely technica! difficulties? Are there noi cer- 
tain requisites in what is called the grand style ot art, incompatible in many 
—— with the nature of the subject, or with ils indispensable acces- 
sories 

“* No man,’ said Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘can deny that it seems at first 
view very reasonable, that a statue which is to carry down to posterity the 
resemblance of an individual, should be dressed in the fashion of the times, 
in the dress which he himself wore. This would certainly be true, it the dress 
were part of the man; but after a time, the dress is only an amusement for 
an antiquarian; and if it obstructs the general design of the piece, it is to be 
disregarded by the artist. Common sense must here give way to a higher 
sense. Inthe naked form, and in the disposition of the drapery, the difference 
between one artist and another is principally seen. Bat it he is compelled to 
exhibit the modern dress, the naked form is entirely hid, and the drapery is 
already disposed by the skill of the tailor. Were a Phidias to obey such ab- 
surd commands, he would please no more than an ordinary sculptor; since, 
in the inferior parts of every art, the learned and the ignorant are nearly 
upon a level. 

‘These were probably among the reasons that induced the sculptor of that 
wonderful figure of Laocoon to exhibit him naked, notwithstanding he was 
surprised in the act of sacrificing to Apollo, and consequently ought to have 
been shown in his sacerdotal habits, if those greater reasons had not pre- 
dominated. Artis not yet in so high estimatioa with us as to obtain so 


or kings, 
‘We certainly would noi represent our kings and lawgivers naked ; and, in 
ainting at least, it ie almost equally clear, that they could not be represented 
in dresses notoriously unlike those of the age in which they lived. kt seems 
to follow that an artist must labour under a considerable disadvantage in ex- 
hibiting a style of apparel which, though exceedingly convenient and fit for 
our climate, is so destitute of beauty and picturesqueness, that it is always 
avoided in a full length portrait, where any pretence can be found for a difler- 
ent costume. If, in some instances, scriptural, mythological, or poetical 
subjects were permitced, a freer scope at least would be given for the excel- 
lences of the highest style. ' 

‘I should forbear trom any remark upon the historical events which Lord 
Mahon has indicated as fitted to appear on the walls of the New Houses of 
Parliament, if, having formerly thrown out some doubts as to the facility ot 
finding altogether proper subjects, | might not appear negligent in not having 
thought of these. Some of them probably would be well adapted to the 
place; but I should hesitate as to others. Besides the condition ot historical 
importance which | have already mentioned, it seems necessary, in relation 
to such a selection, thatthe event should be nationally honourable. ‘There 





are tacts of great interestto a reader, over which we ought to draw a veil.— 
All state trials, as far as Lremember, and certainly that to which Lord Mahon 
particularly alludes, are in this predicament. Nations have never celebrated 
on their public monuments any!hing but their pomp and pride. There have 
been many unforiunate days of battles in the annals of France, but we shall 
not find them on the walls of Versailles. It might not be difficult to point out 
objections of a different nature to some of the events which Lord Mahon has 
mentioned ; and it may be said generally, that mavy subjects may be extremely 
well adapted to a private collection which, by encouraging sympathies, in 
any direction, counter to our constitutional policy, as well as by numerous 
other grounds of exception, could not properly be selected as commemorative 
ot British history.’ 





HERR SINCLAIR, 
A BALLAD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH OF E. STORM, BY ANNE 8S, BUSHBY. 


Elward Storm, a Danish poet who enjoyed some celebrity in the last cen- 
tury, and whose writings are still popular, was born in 1749, and died in 1794. 
He was the director of a theatre, but his poems were less dramatic than didac- 
tic and allegorical ; he was a highly moral and religious author, in proof cf 
which we may refer to the hymn commencing ‘Gud! Du est stor!’ 

‘God! Thou art great! Thy mighty name 
The glorious hosts of Heaven proclaim !’ 

It is not, however, a specimen of his larger or more serious works that we 
intend a’ ; resent to ofler to our readers, but the translation ot a very popular 
Norwegian ballad, which even at this day is often sung amid the rural dis- 
tricts ot Norway and{Denmark, and which has found a place in Seidelin’s ex- 
cellent collection of Danske Selskabs-sange, Danish Social Songs. — , 

This ballad commemorates an event which, if not history, is at least tra- 
ditional story, and reverts to those times when the daring chiefs of the north 
of Scotland were wont, with their Danish followers, to make those predatory 
excursions which sometimes brought them more wealth than the produce of 
their own bleak and rocky domains. 

{n the year 1612, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, despatched numer- 
ous emissaries to the Netherlands and to Scotland for the purpose of raising 
troops to assist in a war against Denmark and Norway. Amongst those 
who volunteered their services in Scotland was Colonel George Sinclair, a 
native of Caithness-shire, who carried over with him several hundred men, 
almost all bearing the name of Sinclair. ‘These auxiliaries proved of much 
service to the Swedish King, but, as might be expected, were held in great 
detestation by the Norwegians, who had suffered severely from the inroads 
and warfare of the daring band. An opportunity of revenge at length present- 
ed itself: 

_Daring an incursion into Norway, Sinclair and his faithful followers ar- 
Tived at a tremendous mountain gorge, amidst the wild recesses of the Dotre 
Field,a high range of hills Which crossed Norway longitudinally. This nar- 
OW pass was called the Kringell, and overhung a frightful precipice , at the 
defile — the pet ene ; a “pow apr as along this 
proce taney cots were suddenly attacked by crowds of Norwegian peasants, 
from = Means of advance or retreat, added to the horror and carnage of the 
Rinolai fell eeu on them — — from the heights above. Colonel 
their bodies were | rs most rank, the who e of his band were massacred, and 

The gallan he ito become the prey of the vulture and the wolf, 
that lonely othe pend s remains alone received the rite of sepulture; and to 
ae ge Sieedich une every year ona pilgrimage otf aflectionate remem- 
Seas ats eat.af the wm aang had been the atfianced bride of the Scottish chiet. 
ecient aiiheniel cae beauties at the Court of Sweden, and many ex- 
never Conget, ber Reolen ine subsequently made to her; but she could 
by the Saath Mtenere’ | whose untimely fare was also much regretted 

* Such is the tradition connected with the ballad, 
HERR SINCLAIR. 


Herr Zinclair drog over salten Hav 

Till Norrig hans cours 1 ovne stande. 
Herr Sinclair o'er the briny wave 

His course to Norway bent: #ereemg 
Midst Guldbrand’s rocks he tound his rave 

There his last breath was spent. _ _— 
Siuclair passed o’er the billows blue 

For Swedish gold to fight; ' 
He came, alas! he little knew, 

Norwegian dust to bite, 


Bright beams that night the pale moon flung 
The vesse] gently roll’d: 





one Berdon Segelstaat, of Ringeboe, who, after cutting them off 


A mermaid from the ocean sprung, 
And Sinclair’s fate foretold. 


“Turn back, turn back, thou Scotti h chiet! 
Hold’st thou thy life so cheap ? 

Turn back, or, give my words belief, 
Thou’lt ne’er repass this deep '” 


“False is thy song, malicious elf! 
Thy theme is always ill ; 

Could I but reach thy hated self, 
That voice should soon be still!” 


He sailed one day, he sailed for three, 
With all his vassal train ; 

On the tourth morn, see—Norway, see! 
Breaks on the azure main ! 


By Romsdal’s coast he sterrs to land, 
On hostile views intent— 

The fvurteen hundred ot his band 
Were all on evil bent. 


With lawless might, where’er they gc, 
They slaughier and they burn ; 

They laugh to scorn the widow’s wor, 
The old man’s power they spurn. 


The infant in its mother’s arms 
While smiling there, they kill— 

Butrumours strange, and wild alarms 
Soon the whole country fill. 


The bonfires blazed—the tidings flew, 
And far and wide they spread : 

The valleys’ sons that signal knew, 
From foes they never fled. 


‘We must ourselves the country save, 
Our soldiers fight elsewhere ; 

And cursed be the dastard knave 
Who now his blood would spare !’ 


From Vaage, Lessoe, and trom Lom, 
W ita axes sharp and strong, 

In one great mass the peasants come, 

- To meet the Scots they throng. 


There runs a path by Lide’s side, 
Which some the Kringell call, 
And near it Lange’s waters glide— 

In them the foe shall fall. 


Now weapons, long disused, are spread 
Again that bloody day ; 

The Merman litis his shaggy head, 
And waits his destined prey. 


Brave Sinclair, pierced with many a bal’, 
Sinks groaning on the field; 

The Scots behold their leader fall, 
And rank on rank they yield. 


‘On peasants !—on, Normand men! 
Strike down beneath your feet !’ 
Forhome and peace the Scots wished then, 
But there was no retreat. 


With corpses was the Kringell filled; 
The ravens were regaled; 

The youthful blood which there was spilled 
The Scottish girls bewailed. 


No living soul went home again 
Their countrymen to tell:— 

The hope to conquer those how vain 
Midst Norway’s hills who dwell. 


They raise<t a column on that spot, 
To bia their toes beware ; 
And evil be that Normand’s lot 
Who coldly passes there! 








RAMBLING REMINISCENCES OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 


BY MRS, JOHN BALLANTYNE, 


It is now forty years since my first introduction to Sic Walter Scott. I 
must ever remember with some degree of shame my conduct on that occa- 
sion. Young, halt spoilt by flattery,and newly married, [ resolved, when I 
heard Mr, Scott spoken of as a great lion, to let him see that his roar, mane, 
and claws, had no terrors fur me. Accordingly, when he addressed me at 
table, asking me to drink wine with him, or to sing, I affected not to hear 
him, or gave him only yery laconic answers, It would not be worth while 
to tell this tale to my own discredit, were it not to add that Scott, instead of 
taking offence, so won me by his kind and polite behaviour, that, ere an hour 
had elapsed. | was heartily ashamed of my folly. Here was the nobleness 
of the true lion indeed. 

OfSir Walter’s many legendary stories, 1 chance at this moment to re- 
member one which he used to relate with a considerable mixture of comic 
effect. I shall transcribe it as correctly as my memory will permit ; but the 
reader will of course understand that the rich unpremeditated grace of his 
vaanner is beyond recall. ‘ During the height of the border feuds, when every 

etty chiefiain held despotic sway, and had the power of lite and death over 
bis vassals or dependants, it was no unusual thing for a culprit, on very 
slight offence, to be ordered out for execution on the nearest tree or pole 
which happened to present itself, with short time allowed for shrift. The 
grim guardian, or casteilan, of these border fastnesses, wassometimes a no- 
bleman of high rank; at others, some petty npstart laird. ‘These wardens of 
the marches, under the reign of Elizabeth and hersuccessor James [., couch- 
ing in their dark and gloomy dens, like giants of romance, were the terror 
ol evil-doers. Each had to secure himself in his stronghold as best he 
might; and was compelled to have a body of soldiers ready at a moment’s 
call, armed cap-a-pie, who kepi constantly on the look out. The approach 
to these dens was perilous in the extreme. A cork-screw staircase, dark as 
pitch, and almost perpendicular, allowing but one person to ascend at a time, 
and guarded by strong double iron doors, the opening and shutting of which 


a smali landhoider or laird, being notorious for the way he used his ‘ brief 
authority,’ was on one occasion informed that a culprit had been caught in 
the very act ol bagging the whole of his honour’s poultry—cocks, hens, 
turkeys, ducks, and all, not even sparing the old clocker himself! The fate 
of the culprit was very speedily decided ; he was sentenced to be confined in 


when forthwith he was to be hanged on a tree in the courtyard of the castle. 
The governor, having descended from his tower of strength, and being sur- 
rounded by a body of soldiers armed te the teeth, appointed one of them to 
the office of executioner. ‘The door of the cell being now unlocked, the pris- 
oner was called by name, and commanded to come forth and receive the 
punishment he so justly merited. By this time the story of his captivity and 
consequent death-doom had spread, and the castle was surrounded by a 
dense crowd, all prepared to attempt a rescue. After repeated orders to come 
forth, the prisoner still refused to leave his hiding-place. At last his honour, 
losing all patience, commanded the executioner to enforce obedience, ‘ Hoot, 
man,’ cried that grim officer, ‘ come awa, noo; come oot, and be hangir, and 
dinna anger the laird, ye fashions deevil that ye are!’ at the same time drag- 
ging out the anfortunate cuiprit into the courtyard. ‘ Will 1?’ answeredhe 
‘wha’ll be the gowk* then?’ and quick as lightning bursting from the sol. 
dier’s iron grasp, with one cat-like spring and a ‘ hooh!’ he cleared a low, 
unprotected part of the rampart wall, and fell anhurt into the arms of his com- 

anions below, who, with a tremendous shout, which seemed to shake the 

ion’s den tu the very foundation, cheered him on his escape ; while he, 
doubling and winding like a hare before the hounds, was sobn out of reach 
of his pursuers,’ : 

Besides his story-telling manner, he had another quite distinct, in which he 
was accustomed to utier any snatch of poetry in which he felt deeply interested, 
such asa verse of a Border ballad, or a simple but touching popular rhyme.— 
I can never forget the awe-striking solemnity with which he pronounced an 
elegiac stanza inscribed on a tombstone in Melrose Abbey :— 


‘Earta walxeth on the earth, 
Glistering like gold, 

Earth goeth to the earth 
Sooner than it wold. 

Earth buildeth on the earth 
Palaces and towers, 

Earth sayeth to the earth 

All shall be ours.’ 














* Literally cuckoo, but meaning tool or simpleton, 


sounded like thunder, led to the apartment of the governor ; one of whom, | 











The astonishing facility, rapidity, and carelessness, with which he wrote 
for the press, is not the least remarkable feature in the history of his works. 
He never revised them, and I believe never saw them after they were sent to 
the printing-office. This recalls to my mind an anecdote in which Mr. Jas. 
Ballantyne was concerned. Saving that the manner was a little too theatrical, 
James’s readings from English books, and particularly trom poetry, were sin- 
gularly delighttul. His voice was sonorous, his articulation clear and dis- 
tinct, his mode of utterance correct, and his ear musical. Entering the library 
one forenoon, I tound Mr. Ballantyne reading. ‘ Hermione,’ said he, ‘listen 
to these lines; can anything be finer?’ He then read from a poem very popu- 
lar at the time; but he had not been many minutes thus engaged when Mr. 
Scott joined us, and insisted that Mr. Ballantyne should continue to read.— 
‘Never mind, James, who your author is, or what may be your subject—go 
on, go on. Without allowing him to perceive it, 1 managed to watch the 
Minstrel’s countenance narrowly as Mr. Ba'lantyne continued to read. Hie, 
at the first tew lines, nodded his head in approbation ; then, ‘Very good, very 
good indeed !—charming !—powerful!’ 1] soon saw that the upper lip began 
to elongate, and even to tremble; then a tear siarted into the small grey eye. 
He was svon quite overpowered, not only with the beauty of the composition, 
but with the charming manner in which Mr, Ballantyne read it; and snatch- 
ing up his staff, he strode across the room, and looking over the reader’s shoul- 
der, discovered, to his manifest discomfiture, that it was the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. He indignantly dashed the offending tear from his eye, uitered an 
impatient ‘Pshaw!’ and exclaimed, ‘God help me, James, 1 am losing my 
memory !’ ‘I'he same thing happened subsequently as my husband read some 
pages in his hearing from one of the novels—] have forgotten which—but I 
weil remember that he never appeared to be flauered on such occasions, but, 
oui the contrary, evinced great impatience. 

Let me here record an instance ot his benevolence. One day, at a very 
numerous and rather ceremonious dinuner-parly at my own table, there was a 
scarcily of spoons; and what added in no wifling degree to the awkwardness. 
of the circumstance, just at the precise moment when one servant was hand- 
ing them to another behind the dining room door, for the purpose of washing 
them, there occurred a most determined pause in the conversation. Nothing 
could have been more completely mal-ajr p»s—tfor the silence was so profoana 
that no sound was to be heard save the whispering of the servants and the 
washing of the spoons. At last my husband drank ‘ Relief to all in distress, 
which broke the spell, and set us all a-laughing, while Mr. James Ballantyne, 
who had an apt quotation trom his favourite author Shakspeare ready on all 
emergencies, called out to me, in his sonorous tones— 

‘My lord, my lord, methinks you’d spare your spoons!’ 

‘Not I, indeed, my lord,’ responded J, ‘tor I have none to spare.’ 

‘ A hit—a very palpable hit,’ answered Mr. Ballantyne. 

* Not amiss,’ observed Sir Walter, nodding his head gently from side to 
side, as was his manner on some particular occasions; bat shortly afier- 
wards [observed that he became sileat and abstracted, appeared to be rami- 
nating, drew down the upper lip to an unusual length—a change seemed to 
have come over him, and it was some time before he was alwgether himselt 
again. The following day, a parcel addressed to myself, in Sir Walter’s 
well-known hand, was presented to me, containing a dozen of the handsom- 
est tablespoons which could be procured in Edinburgh. 

The stories told by Mr. Creech the bookseller, some ot which lately ap- 
peared in the Journal, were much relished by Scott, whom I have often seen 
laughing at them till the tears ran over his cheeks. Alas that those days of 
boundless jocundity, when I lived in an atmosphere of merry whim and tale, 
and daily saw the ablest men of my time in their moments of highest exci- 
tation, should be gone never toreturn! Creech’s droll anecdotes were a 
source of never-ending amusement; for though he told them frequently, they 
never were quite the same thing. Every repetition brought out something 
new, and each new feature was invariably an improvement. Scott never 
failed to have something to add asa sort of rebound to all other people’s 
stories. For example, Creech one day threw us all into fits with an ac- 
count of a minister in a north country parish, who had so grievously offend- 
ed his flock, that with one consent they rose upon him, drove him from his 
pulpit with a storeaof cutty stools, kicked him out of the church, and finally 
thrashed the procentor also—most unheard-of conduct surely : yet immedi- 
ately after the tale was concluded, we heard Scott saying ma slow and infi- 
nitely whimsical voice :— 





Oh what a toon, what a terrible toon, 
Oh what a toon was thato’ Dunkelk ! 

They've hangit the minister, doomed the precentor, 
Dung down the steeple, and drucken the bell ! 


{ know not where he got the lines ; but t reir effect at the moment was over- 
powering. 

I shall now conclude this truly rambling paper with another story of Creech, 
which used to be a prime favourite in our circle ‘In my young days,’ said he, 
‘there was an o!d gentleman, proprietor of an estate near Edmburgh, who, be- 
sides being a man of considerable classical taste, was an antiquary, and, having 
in early youth travelled on the Continent, was a proficient in the French and 
Italian languages. He wasa fine body onthe whole, but pitscnete to a 
great degree, and extremely irritable on certain points. He was in the 
habit of giving fine French and Italian names to almost everything be possess- 
ed ; and in order to put him into a tempest of rage, it was only necessary to 
make a mistake, and mispronounce the name of anything. His mansion, for 
instance, he called Bella Retira, Part of an old ilapidated charch wall which 
he had enclosed within his grounds, which was in view of the house, and which 
he had taken infinite pains to cover with ivy and other creeping piants, he was 
pleased to denominate L’Eglse de Marie. He was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to drillthe servants and country folks into a proper mode of pronunciation 
—with what success may be easily imagined ; but being a most severe disci- 
plinarian, he enforced obedience by dint of a good stout oaken cudgel, which 
he always carried about with him for the express purposs of initiating the clowns 
and clodhoppers into a classical and correct mode of speech. Strolling about 
his own grounds one day, he encountered a young man, the son of a small far- 
mer in the neighbourhood, and being curious to discover by what barbarous 
nickname his mansion and the ivy-towers would be distingui-hed, affecting to ve 
a stranger to the locality, he asked the young man the name of that ruin, point- 
ing to the church wall—*Whav’s the name of that raiaous church, my man 1’ ‘It’s 
yon bit auld gray-stane dyke-yonder, wi’? the dockens grown owre the tapo’t ? 
Ou ay (scratching his head, by way of refreshing his memory) ; they ca’ that 
Legs my-leary, Vm thinking. *Legs-my-whatty, ye etupid donnert idiot 1” rais- 
ing his oaken cudgel, flourishing it furiou-ly, and making an effurt to chase and 
chastise the delinquent, who only escaped a sound thrashing by taking to his 
heels. The old gentleman had barely got time to breathe and recover a little, 
| from his excitement, when he was accosted by a countryman bearing a basket 
| on his arm, who, very respectfully touching his hat, asked himto direct him to 
| Bullrowtery. ‘Bullwhatery, ye foo! (exclaimed the laird in a fury ; and flou- 
rishing the cndgel in a very hostile manner—‘I'll Bullrowtery ye ;can ye ho give 
| things their proper nares, man, and say Bell Retiva ? ‘Deed no,’ was the 

answer ; ‘I’m no just sae dafi’s a’ that—I ne’er fas) my thoomd wi, ony sic ha- 
| Yours ; Bollrowtery’s as guid common sense as Bellyrowtery every bit and 
crumb: there's sax o’ the tain, snd halfa dozen o’ the tother ; and ye'd far bet- 

| ter gang hame and curl your wig, than rin after folk to lounder them because 





a dark cell, till his honour had arrayed himself in his robes of authority, | they canna speak nonsense.’ Which logic made so deep an impression on the 


worthy old gentleman, that from that hour he resolved to lay aside his cudgel 
in some snug corner, and trouble his head no more about orthoepical blun- 
ders.’ 


-_ 








Fio.n the Opal. 


A DAY IN THE “HOLY MOUNTAIN” WITH THE 
SHAKERS OF NEW LEBANON, 
DY MR. J. W. S. HOWS, 

It is scarcely credible that, in this utilitarian age, and in our practical matg 
ter-of-fact country, there exists acommunity of persons, apparently distinct 
and separate from all tne common interests that are agitating and distracting 
their fellow-men, who claim, in this boasted era of intelligence and freedom 
from the shackles of superstition, direct communication with Heaven, and 
boast of hourly revelations from the world of spirits! Nay, their pretensions 
are even higher than these, for by a‘ new testimony’ these singular people now 
gravely assume to have become the ‘ Temples of the living God,’ and, by a 
species of poy as are transformed into the Prophets, Apostles, and 
Martyrs of the oldeatime. We confess toa predilection ‘or observing the 
erratic idosyncrasies ol the human mind, and have made several pilgrimages 
expressly to acquaint ourselves with this peculiar sect; and we will here give 
the result of our inquiries respecting this singular denomination ; which we 
would, however, assure our readers contains only an unvarnished statement 
of tacts, part of which were furnished by leading members of the community 
at New Lebanon, and the remainder gathered from our own personal obser- 
vation. : . 

it is generally known that these remaikable people owe their orlgin to a 
female, called by them Mother Ann Lee. This woman claimed in ber lite- 
time, to be gifted with inspiration; and repeatedly promised te her followers, 
that a great manifestation of the gifts of the Spirit would be granted to the 
faithful of her flock in the latter days. About two years since it is stated 
that these prophecies began to be realized in the family or community at New 
Lebanen: extraordinary revelations were made by children and others, who 
ieclared themselves to be under the opera‘ion of invisible influences; occa 
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sionally holding converse with the dead, and at other times beholding visions. 
The subjects of these visitations were usually seized with convulsive fits, or 
thrown into trances; and, during these paroXysms, were gifted with a know- 
ledge of the past, and a prophetic insight into the future. The Elders, from 
whom we derived our intormation, assured us, that every one of these suppos- 
ed prophets was subjected to the most rigid scrutiny, so as ‘ to try the spirits, 
whether they were ot good or evil,’—we quoe the words of our informanis, 
—and that the most extraordinary revelations were made to the community, 
sufficiently establishing the authenticity of their divine inspiration. Indeed, 
this cluirvoyance created no small degree ot disturbance among the quiet | 
fraternity : sins and peccadilloes were brought to light, that hed previously 

slept in undisturbed repose, and the consequence was, a mighty falling from 

the high position heretofore assumed by many of the long considered gifted of 

the sect, who, conscience-stricken at the detection of their guilt, confessed the 

truth of the allegations, and thus established the validity of the inspired wit- 

nesses. In connection with these testimonies of a private character, instruc- 

tions were afforded for the regulation of the community ; among others, that 

the large and commodious place of worship at New Lebanon was to be 

closed, and a spoi on an adjoining mountain was in future to be consecra'ed 

to their public worship. ‘I‘his was accordingly done ; and it is to a narrative 

of what we saw and heard at one of these public celebrations that we invite 

the reader’s atiention, after this somewhat prolix introduction, 

{t was on one of the most beautiful Sabbath mornings that we ever remem- 
ber, when we found ourselves gradually ascending the precipitous mountain 
which lies to the east of the Shaker viliage of New Lebanon, well known in 
that viciniiy under the sobrigu:t of ‘the Little Alleghany.’ When we say 
that it was in the month of August, we need not add, for the information of 
our readers familiar with the magnificent scenery of Columbia county, that 
the view fromthe summit of one of these mountain ridges would amply re- 
pay the love: of nature for any labour incurred in the toilsome ascent. But 
beautiful as the expanse was that stretched out before us, on reaching the 
broad table-land that formed the extreme apex of the mountain, we were too 
anxicus to reach the scene of the Shaker worship to enjoy the sublimity of 
the prospect. We were besides unacquainted with the precise location of the 
spot where the ce:emonies of the day were to take place. A council of con- 
ference was therefore held by our somewhat numerous party, which, to our 
great joy, Was interrupted by asirain ot vocal melody, arising from an adja- 
cent valley. Our carriages were soon vacated, and our eager party were driv- 
ing pell-mell in the direction from whence the music proceeded. A hasty cut 
over one or two meadows brought us at once on the scene of action, and pre- 
sented a sight amply re>aying us for our labor. The brother§ and sisters, 
clad in their neat Sunday costume, were gradually ascending to the ‘ Holy 
Mountain,’ singing, as they marched in regular order, a hymn, the burthen 
of which, as we caught it at intervals, ran thus— 

‘ We are on our way to the Holy Mountain, 
Hallelujah!’ 

The melody was one of those peculiarly harmonious refrains adopted by 
these singular people; and, as itswelled on the fresh morning breeze, fell on 
the ear with indescribable sweetness. At the toot of a gentle inclination, 
which ed to the sacred spot where the exercises of the day’were to be held, 
the procession halied, ranging themselves along the brink of a spring that we 
Jearn was held in particular reverence, trom iis contiguity to the holy moun- 
tain. Vessels containing the pure liquid were handed round to the group, 
with due regard to the sex, for we perceived the sisiers were served first in 
order. The regularity of this ceremony, the perfect order and quiet that mark- 
ed the whole arrangement, the quaint yet picturesque appearance ot the prin 
cipal actors, impressed us with peculiar feelings of interest, amounting almost 
to respect, for these singular beings. 

The party being refreshed, the vocal strains were again resumed, to a’quick- 
er measure, and, keeping fime to the music, they resumed their ascent up the 
well-shaven path leading to a small enclosure on the extreme summit of the 
eminence ; and thither, at a respecitul distance, the numerous spectators fol- 

lowed. ‘lhere were two gates separating the spot designated by them as the 
* Holy of Holies.’ Atthe first of these the Shakers halted, ranging them- 
selves on either side, the sexes keeping thermselves distinct; and, afer a pause 
ol a few moments, we discovered one ofthe brothers, with violent contortions 
of the limbs and rapid genuflections of the body, advancing into the open 
space lormed by the group. Here his gesticulations were increased to an ex- 
tent that rendered him apparently unable to stand, and two brothers came to 
his assistance, and supported him. He then commenced an irregular prom- 
enaie of the circie, exclaiming, ‘ Little children, know me tor your Saviowr ! 
Cast oil your unclean garments, and take frum me the robes of righteousness.’ 

At these words the whole of the fraternity imitated the act of undressing ; 
and, as the speaker assumed tae act of handing then articles of clothing, they 
imitated the process of dressing. The speaker then said,‘ My children, wash 
and be cleau, before you enter into the presence of my Father. A general 
movement was then made, resembling washing. The inspired brother then 
went round to each one, making the action of placing something in their 
hands, saying, ‘Such gilts as my father gave unto me, give I unto you,’ to 
which the brothers and sisters responded, ‘ Thank thee, Lord.’ These pre- 
liminaries being completed, the gate of the second enclosure was unlocked, 
and the Shakers passed in, singing in chorus— 

‘ We are at the Holy Mountain, 
Hallelujah!’ 

The spectators were not allowed access to the sacred spot, but were desired 
to range themselves around the fence, which was an open railing breast high, 
and afforded an uninterrupted sight of the proceedings within. Our attention 
was quickly attracted to a marble slab, raised in the centre of the enclosure, 
surrounded by a low railing. On this slab was a long inscription, the purport 
of which was, ‘ ‘That here the Almighty had condescended to fix his dwelling- 
place, ani! here he required his peuple to worship him. We would also men- 
tion, that on one side of the marble slab were raised several piles of stones re- 
sembling altars. Seats were also prepared for the brothers and sisters, who 
arranged themselves as they are accustomed to do at their usual public 
worship. 

Atter a few minutes, two of their Elders presented themselves before the 
spectators, andone of them in solemn tones requested the attention of their 
visitors to a few words explanatory of the business of the day. He craved 
that perfect order and quiet should be preserved, that they, the Shakers, were 
on their own property, and therefore claimed the right notte be molested in 
their proceedings. He then went on to state, that they had met tu worship 
God, as holy men of old had done, an the tops of mountains—that they believ- 
ed God was in the midst of them, and would manifest his presence, but how 
they were not prepared to say—that they candidly believe, that much might 
occur duringthe worship that would seem strange to ‘ world’s oer pe and, 
perhaps, might appear blasphemous to those who were not gifled withthe 
revelations vouchsafed to the faithful; but he trusted that the spectators 
would exercise their courtesy and forbearance so far as not to exhibit any 
outward show of mockery or disturbance. He then beckoned to an attendant 
brother, who read from a written paper the inscription we have mentioned as 
being on the marble slab, ihe other brother then asked the spectators if they 
had any objections in joining the.n in doing reverence to the Almighty, by 
making four bows. The brothers and sisters then pertormed this ceremony 
with solemnity around the marble monument, and such was the singu!ar 
impressiveness of the scene, that we observed many of the spectators involun- 
tarily, as it seemed, following the example of the Shakers. 

I hey now atranged themselves in order for dancing, which, as it differed 
very slightly from their,usual exercise, we need not describe. As the fervour 
o! their gyrations increased, they would simultaneously stop and make pros- 
trations to the sacred slab, and then commece: their saltatory labours with re- 
newed energy. Many of the party now became violently excited, writhing 
their bodies in apparent convulsions, their countenances at the same time 
becoming flushed, and then assuming the rigid and cadaverous hue of death, 
until at length, exhausted by the violence of their paroxysm, they sank upon 
the ground, or apparently lifeless into the arms of an attendant brother or sis- 
ter. At length one very interesting woman, who had been quite conspicuous 
in these singular displays, was led forward by two aged sisters, and commenc- 
ed a promenade ot the enclosure i:znmediately before the spectators, and, with 
the most violent gesticulations, she cried out at the extremity of her voice that 
‘she’ was the veritable Ann Lee returned from the grave, that the day of 
judgment was at hand, and that the great Babylon would shortly be destroyed 
and called upon all to be ready to meet the terrible day of the Lord. These 
sentences, accompanied by the most violent and extravagant gesticulations, 
she continued to repeat for about twenty minutes, varying occasionally the 
phraseology, but not differing inthe sense, It was altogether one of the most 
singular sights we have ever witnessed. 

That the woman had been worked up toa pitch of unnatural excitement 
was palpably evident: her muscles were rigid, the tea'ures collapsed, and her 
face had assumed the ashy paieness of death. It was a singalar exemplifica- 
tion of the power of imagination, acting upon a heated brain. At length she 
sank exhausted in the arms of her attendants and was carried by them behind 
the group of females. She had scarcely left the scene ot action, when another 
female similarly excited was led forward. This one declared herself to be 
the prophet Ezekiel, and kept calling on the spectators to prepare for the terri- 
ble judgments that were coming upon the earth. She was also favoured with 
the gifts of the unknown tongues as well as the power of prophecy, and ocea- 
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looked like a moving corpse. He began by jabbering in the unknown tongue, 
and proclaimed himselfto be Juhn the Divine. The burthen ot his testimony 
was, that as, in the days of his flesh, he had declared in the Apocalypes. the 
terrors of the latter days, he had now returned to warn the world that - 
days were at hand. This gentleman ended by calling on the brothers - 
sisters to join in a holy kiss of love anc charity, which was obeyed = 
alacrity by the whole traternity ; after which one of the Elders announced that 
a temporary cessation of the exercises would take place, and we all, — 
tors and actors, dispersed to seek shelier from the mid-day sun that was de- 
scending with burning fierceness on the unsheltered spot where the exercises 
were held. 

In about half an hour we were again stationed around the enclosure, the 
brothers and sisters having assembled. When order was restored, a very in- 
telligent Shaker, {from whom we have been favored with much of the explana- 
tory matter of this narrative, add-essed the meeting. He commenced his 
exordium by thanking the visitors for their orderly behaviour, and then enter- 
ed upon a most ingenious detence of their peculiar tenets and usages, declar- 
ing that, strange as had been many of the revelations made by the brothers 
and sisters, during the exercives, parallel cases might be found in sacred 
writers, and that indeed prophecy hac declared that such manifestations were 
to be made in the latierdays. ‘The whole address was ably put together, with 
a fitness of language aud an unafiected mode of delivery that commanded 
aitention, if not respect, from all within the sound of his voice. ] 

At the conclusion of the address, a woman suddenly became seized with the 
shakings and convulsions, and was as usual led torward by two atendants : 
she had the gitt of unknown tongues, and most voluble she was in their de- 
livery. Her testimony amounted to the distribution of gifis, which she imitated 
the action of passing around to a) the brothers and sisters, who then rose and 
in procession moved to the altar, each person stopping in retation before the 
heaps of'stones, and placing the palms of the hands upon them exclaimed, 
‘We place our gifis, O Lord, upon this holy altar.’ During the performance 
) ofthis ceremony a brother darted torward and declared himself to be the 
‘Great I am!’ The spectators had borne the previous extravagances with res- 
pectful silence, but this announcement called forth a slight expression of dis- 
approbation, which was however quickly subdued, and the speaker proceeded 
to denounce the most terrible judgments as now impending upon the nations 
of the earth, and more particularly over haughty and ambitious England 
whose crimes and pride had called down the largest share of divine vengeance. 
This speaker was the most boisterous and extravagant of the whole set, and 
did not exhibit that reality, if we may so call it, of purpose so percepfible in 
the other speakers. He appeared to be talking for effect, and made a strong 
political tirade on the institutions of the country, with an evident bearing to the 
most ultra-democracy, it not agrarianism. Alver favouring us with his testi- 
mony for upwards of half an hour, a few of the Elders made a movement, and 
Daniel Hawkins came forward and declared the meeting closed. ; 

The whole procession moved off in similar order to its arrangement in the 

morning, except that the burthen of their song or hymn now was— 
We're on our way to Canaan, 
We're on our way to Canaan— 
To Canaan, Happy Land. 

Our party separated from them at the Sacred Spring, where they — 
stopped for reffeshmeut, and, as we moved off, we heard an impromptu a ided 
to their song, expressing an affectionate farewell ; and, simple as the words 
were, the hearty manner in which they were sung impressed us very favoura- 
bly with ike kindly teelings of these remarkable people, although we lett them 
with sentiments of pity at the fanaticism we had witnessed during our ‘ Day 
on ithe Holy Muuntain.’ * 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ITALIAN INNKEEPER. 


[ The following is a narrative of facts. The chief incidents it relates will 
be recognised at once by the chief actors in them, whose names are only slight- 
ly altered. It is hardly necessary to offer any explanation of our motives for 
publishing this paper, at a season of the year when such vast numbers ofour 
countrymen are guing abroad, and when hotel-keepers and couriers in ail direct 
tions are preparing to male their annual harvest of English credulity and 
English gold. | 

I was born at Chiavenna, in the Valtelline. [t isthe custom in that neigh- 
buurhood to preserve the wine ©: the country in natural cellars in the rocks- 
or excavations made especially tor the purpose, and closed up by iarge doors. 
The cellars are usually under the charge of peasants whose huts are to be 
seen scattered on the precipitous face of the mountain, in places inaccessible 
except to the accustomed feet of the inhabitants. My father, Pietro Vardarelli, 
was one of the care takers ; and it was amongstthe wine caverns overlooking 
the promenade at Chiavenna I first saw the light. 

The wine ot Valtelline is very delicate ; and it will not bear transport to 
distant places ; and must be consumed almost within the districts where it 
isgrown, The consequence of this isa supply so abundant, especially in 
tine seasous, that the poorest classes amongst the peasantry are venerally en- 
abled to accumulate litile stores of wine, even when they cannot obtain the 
commonest necessaries of life. My father’s situation atiorded him peculiar 
advantages. His Stewardship of several vaults, filled with wines belonging 
to rich proprietors, gave him such contro! over ao extensive stock, that he had 
no difficulty in amassing, from time to time, a large quantity for his private 
benefit. ‘There were so many ways for accounting for deficiencies, that his 
honesty in these matters was neversuspected ; and it isonly just to him to add, 
that if here were few men in the Valtelline, perhaps in the whole Grisons, 
who possessed so elastic a conscience, there certainly was not one who could 
have carried off such trifling depredations with so consummate air ot busi- 
ness, 

[t is not for me to pronounce any eulogium upon the personal merits of my 
father. But they must have been considerable ; for they raised him in a few 
years from a state of absoluie penury to a position of such comfort and _im- 
portance as to render him the envy of the whole townof Chiavenna. When 
he had quietly secured a sufficient stock for his contemplated purpose, he set 
upa wine house in the rocks, in a spotsingularly favoured by nature for the 
purpose of revelry. The place was, in tact, made to his hgnd in a rift of the 
mountain, where vou were shut in on all side from observation, and where, 
during the hottest day in the year, you were as cool as if you were under a 
block of ice in the upper ridges ofthe Alps. This curious retreat is close upon 
‘tne town. You ascend to it by a winding path through orchards and gardens 
on the side of the hill; and great is your astonishment when you come sud- 
denly upon it to find yourself in a ravine of naked stone, at the extremity otf 
which you discover gioups of people carousing in the open air, under the 
windows ofa cabaret, apparently excavated in the mountain. Travellers 
who chance to remain a day ortwo,at Chiavenna, en roule for Italy, always 
visit this nook as one ot the curiosities of the place. And a great curiosity it 
is still, although its ancient giory has passed away with the geniusof him who 
converted it into such a profitable use. 

Chiavenna, as every body knows, lies near the entrance to the pass of the 
Splugen, on the Italian side. The Splugen was formerly the great highroad 
over the Alps into Italy, before the marvel-working hand of Napoleon ac- 
complished the passage of the Simplon. All the merchandise from France, 
Germany, England, used to make the transit in waggons by this route, and 
the town of Chiavenna being the first resting point at the foot of the pass, 
derived considerable advantages from the traffic which was thus brought to 
its door, ‘Travellers and traders from nearly every part of Europe, formed a 
heavy moving popula ion through the town in the fine months of the year, 
and the money which was consequently spent there, gradually raised Chia- 
venna from the rank of a Grison village to one of the three principal towns 
in the Valtelline, with a population of three thousand souls. 

The majority of the mere travellers were English, who had more money 
than they exactly knew what todo with, and who were often tempted to re- 
main for weeks together in the town for the sake of the scenery and the 
angling, There are some gcod mountain streams in the neighbourhcod, 
where fish of the finest quality are to be had in great abundance. ‘I'hese 
streams were much resorted to by the English, who profess to be great lov- 
ers of the angle ; and as [ was always loitering abont the town, ready tor 
any small commission that might be required, | saw a great deal of them 
in my boyhood, and very rapidly acquired sufficient knowledge of their lan- 
gtiage to be able to keep up a conversation for ordinary purposes, To this 
knowledge of the English language and of the English character, thus early 
acquired, | may trace most of the subsequent events of my life. It certainly 
gave a permanent cirection to my career, 

The constant passage of such rich tourists, and still richer merchandise. 
through the pocr districts of the Alps, Was a sore temptation to numbers of 
persons who led the lives of wolves in their desolate fastnesses, and who 
considered themselves justified in makingcommon cause against the wealthi- 
er part ofthe community. The existence of large bands of individuals, hay- 
ing literally nothing to live upon but the means which they levy from travel 
lers, is, | believe, unknown in most other countries. In Italy, and in these 
Alpine ridges, such bands were formerly very common. 
| he brigandage in the neighbourhood of Chiavenna was conducted on a 

small scale. There were no large disciplined masses to intercept the public 





* We should in justice to our amiable acquaintances state, that in a sabse- 





sionally interlarded herdiscourse with a gibberish that ceriainly might be well 
called ‘unknown.’ 

A brother now took the field, whirling round in rapid circles resembling 
the evolutions ofthe dancing Dervises, This man presenied a most paintul 
spectacle; he was a tall gaunt figure, of a cadaverous aspect, and literally 











quent visit we paid them, i! was explained to us that the parties we have 
| described as claiming to be the characters they announced, were not to be 
| Understood as literally assuming to be theactual persons they declared them- 
| selves, but only as being endowed with the spirite! such persons, as the spirit 
| of Elijah descended on Elisha. 
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taxes on their way to the coffers ot the government, to hold influential no- 
blemen to ransom, or to sack small towns. I‘he utmost that was ever at- 
tempied, was done by occasional attacks on travelling carriages, or single 
trains of goods ; but slight as these were, they sufficed to give a bad name 
to the district, and to seotlaad great consternation amongst strangers. If there 
were no such formidable hordes in the Valtelline as were to be found ha- 
rassing Calabria, Puglia, or the Campagna of Rome, it was admitted, on all 
hands, that our freebvoters yielded to none inthe certainty with which they 
carried on their operations, and the mystery in which they contrived to en- 
velope them. 

This mystery was the grand feature. It puzzled every body. In vain the 
authorities sent out spies and watches; they might as well have spared 
themselves the trouble. It was clear enough, from the wonderful accuracy 
witn which the movements of private travellers were constantly anticipated 
and fiustrated, that secret information must have been conveyed by some 
means to the brigands ; but it was impossible to ascertain how these extra- 
ordinary revelations were made, or how information could be procured 
trom so many different quarters concerning so many people, who had no sort 
of communication with each other, and who could not, by any human i- 
bility, Know any thing whatever of each other’s affairs. 4 shesean con. 
jectures were hazatded from day to day ; but not the slightest clue could be 
obtained to the agency with which these results were brought about. On the 
contrary, false trains were frequen:ly laid to deceive the police, greatly to 
their annoyance aud vexation. 

At last these predatory transactions became the subject of genera] conyer- 
sation, There was hardly any thing talked of at the ‘table d’hote’ of the 
Hotel Conradi, which was then, as it still continues to be, the principal hotel 
in the town. Allsorts of speculations were launched amongst the company, 
some confidently asserting one thing, and some another, and all equaliy wide 
of the mark. ‘They little suspected that the authors of all the tright and 
mischief were so close at so ga to overhear their conversation, and fre- 
quently to participate in it. There is an old I'alian saying that the safest 
place for a rogue is next dvor to the guard honse; and so it happened on 
ihese occasions, 

By this time it will be suspected that I was in some measure mixed up in 
these matters; and sol was. How else could I have procured the informa- 
tion I am abvut to communicate 4 

*My family name is inconveniently notorious in the modern hisiory of 
Italian brigandage. The famous Gaetano Vardareli, of the Abruzzi, was 
first cousi. to my father. Noman in Italy was more dreaded in his day. 
His whole lite wasa series of desperate adventures. No man ever lived so 
precariously, or went throughsuch a variety of perilous escapades, He ori- 
ginally served inthe army of Murat, and then by turns became highway- 
man, soldier, deserter, police officer. Onthe breaking up of the war estab- 
lisuments in 1815, Gaetano, haviag the excuse of being suddenly thrown out 
of employment, organized a regular band of freebooters, well mounted and 
disciplined, and numbering about forty men. With this powerful force 
Gaetano used to sweep down trom the mountains and scour the country, But 
it is only bare justice to him to add that he never attacked travellers. He 
flew at higher game, and looked for richer spoils. His plan was to surround 
the homestead of an Apulian farm, far away {rom help in some solitary 
situation, and seizing upon the grain and cattle, carry off the tenant or the 
steward, whom heheld toransom. Sometimes he even ventured to make a 
descent upon small villages and towns, and mulct the authorities, making 
prisoners ot them in cases of sheer necessity, and keeping them in safe cus- 
tudy until their rich friends came forward to buy them off. Ah! that Gaetano 
was a noble fellow after all! He paid his spies with the liberality of an 
emperor, and enabled them to live everywhere like gentlemen at the first 
hotels, picking up intelligence for him. It is astonishing what daring things 
they used to do—how they gambled with noblemen—how they danced at 
balls and carnivals—what places they slept in—how they drank, sang, and 
— You would sooner have suspected them to have been princes than 
robbers. 


Then he was so charitable to the poor peasants that noi one of them would 
have touched a hair of his head; and when at length the Neapolitan and 
Austrian troops surrounded him on all sides, and hunted him into his last 
fastness, they were compelled to abandon the pursuit because they could not 
find a single individual who, for threats or bribery, would betray his retreat. 
‘Vhe upshot of his life was, thatthe government finding they could neither 
vanquish nor capture the Vardarelli, entered,into a regular treaty with him, 
and received him and his band into the royal service as a guard to protect 
the provinces against other brigands; a duty which he was well qualified to 
discharge, on the prnciple of setting a thief to catch a thief. But Gaetano 
made magnificent terms, and stipulated for the pay of a colonel, which he 
got. 
~ Buthe never trusted the government. He had good reason; for the go- 
verutment never trusied him. They were all along contriving secret means 
for destroying him and his faithful friends. But Gaetano was not a man to 
be very easily entrapped. He refused to allow his troop to be reviewed any 
where excep! in the open country; he knew the treachery of towns, and the 
risk of being eribbed up within walls and fortifications. 

With all his precaution, however, and never was lynx more vigilant, they 
were too cunning for him. There was a man whose sister, they said, had 
been treated rather unceremoniously by the band. He swore to be revenged 
—an oath which an Ltalian always keeps. He dogged them like a hound, 
and planned a hundred schemes tor their massacre with the agents of the 
government before he was able to accomplish his object. 

It happened in the spring of 1818 that they were posted in an Albanian vil- 
lage, called Ururi, in the north of Puglia, and there, one evening while they 
lay resting on the open green, tor they never trusted themselves in the houses, 
he succeeded in effecting his diabolical purpose. He knew that the handful 
of regular soldiers in the neighbourhood could do nothing against so well 
trained and desperate a body; and so he planted them within doors, surround- 
ing the litile green. Ata concerted moment they all appeared in the windows, 
and fired down upon the troop as they lay stretched unsuspectingly upon the 
grass, The confusion was terrific. The wounded leaped convulsively to 
their feet, in the helpless agony of despair. But the grand object being the 
destruction of the leader—almost every soldier had directed his fire towards 
the spot where he lay, It was horrible. Vardarelli was asleep—buried in a 
profound slumber, dreaming, perhaps, cf some one he loved (for he was ca- 
pable of that!) or of his happy boyhood, amongst the sunny faces of the 
Abruzzese. In an instant he was scared out of that last sleep by a shower of 
bullets. His bedy was riddied like a target. ‘They say that he sprang up 
into the air with a frightful yell, writhed, and tumbled down dead, lt was 
the work of a second—that awakening of the man to death. They killed him 
in his sins—it was the guilt of cowardice. They would as soon have faced a 
tiger as Gaetano, living, erect, with his flashing eye glaring upon them, 

The villain who contrived this butchery was not satisfied with looking at 
it fom a place of concealment. While the men were yet quivering with 
life, he rushed wildly out, with his hair streaming, and his teeth chatiering, 
and in the face of the crowds who now began to gather about the spot, he 
pnblicly washed his hands in the blood of his victims. That was the triumph 
of his vengeance—that was the way he propitiated the honour of his sister ! 

There was but a fragment ot the band left alive. They were broken down 
in spirit, and hardly cared what became of them. ‘Their energy and courage 
had departed with the Vardarelli, and they were easily induced to consent to 
be reviewed about a month afierwaids in the square of Foggia. It was a 
preconcerted thing. The troops closed round them, fired on them, and killed 
several of them. Some were taken prisoners, and reserved for separate exe- 
cution; only two eseaped alive into the mountains; the rest contrived, some- 
how, to scramble away and hide themselves in a cellar. This was the most 
horrible scene of all. ‘The poor wretches blocked themselves up so that their 
assailants could not get at them, and the soldiers, finding themselves foiled, 
heaped straw round the mouth of the cellar and set fire to it, The old hope- 
less temper of the brigands came back upon them in this emergency, and, 
rather than die by suffocation, they shot each other as re Be coiled together 
in the dark, Holy Virgin! it makes one shudder to thin at these things. 

Well, my father was proud of his relationship with Gaetano Vardarelli, 
who once visited him at Chiavenna. He used to boast about him, and relate 
stories of his exploits that drew great custom to the wine house, for the peo- 
ple would sit and linger long into the night to hear narratives of adventure of 
that sort. There is nothing the peasantry are so fond of as the histories of 
brigands, and, above all, of the living hero who punishes their heartless 
wealthy neighbours, and scatters money freely amongst the poor. They 
think of such a man only with feelings of awe and admiration. 

[After a run of prosperous trade, the father died of a fever, leaving his 
money to his son, who soon set up business for himseli. | 
My first speculation, on my own account, was at an hotel at Como, one of 
the large houses fronting the head ot the lake. I found it a sluggish, unpro- 
fable piace People came to see the Jake and economise ; but there was no 
thoroughfare, and I gave it up. From Como, still pushing onward, I weptto 
Milan. Bya piece of extraordinary luck, I obtained a share in one of the 
then three principal hotels, Our business was immense, and now | foundmy 
acquaintance with the couriers invaluable. My partners saw what an exten- 
sive circle of friends ] could command in this way, and threw the whole cor- 
respondence of the house into my hands. 1! made famous pickings while it 
lasted The custom was, and is, to keep op the most friendly and confiden - 
tial terms with valets and couriers. ‘Through the favour ot these influential 
ininisters of the pleasures and caprices of the great, the hotel-keepcr makes al! 
his profits. Of course, they expect a share of the gains, and it is usual, where 
establishments are conducted on a large and splendid scale, for the courier to 








specify the gratuity he requires for the custom he brings, I have sometimes 
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been obliged to decline bargains of this kind from the enormity of the terms 
demanded; but the couriers are quite safe in all such cases, for the landlord 
has an interest in common with them, and dare not vetray them. The moment 
@ Rew arrival is housed, the courier is invited to the table of the maitre d’hotel 
who treats him to the most sumptuous fare, and concerts with his faithful ally 
over a bottle of champagne the strategy by which the guest upstairs is to be 


{ netted large profits at Milan. But my partners and I differed about our 
accounts. hey were fools for their pains. Just at this time there was a 
large hotel at Venice to be sold fora mere trifle. I hada notion in my head 
that money was to be made in Venice, bécause the place is so shutin, that 
travellers are more or less at the mercy of the hotel-keepers, and cannot get 
off, or move about as freely as in the other large Italian cities. Events prov- 
ed that I had not miscalculated its peculiar capabilities. Behold me, then, 
after some vicissitudes, settled on the quay of the Adriatic, from whence | 
address this compulsory confession. 

I need not detail any particulars of the life I have led here. It has been one 
constant round of similar experiences. The particular circumstances which 
Lam about to relate, are sufficiently illustrative of the whole to render other 
eases of hotel chicanery quite unnecessary, They are all alike, var} ing only 
n colour and degree. J 

I have said that this is a compulsory eonfession. The cause of it wasthis: 
An English gentleman was grievously imposed upon in my house ; and hav- 
ing afierwards, by a malignant concurrence of circumstances, discovered that 
1 was at the bottom of the whole scheme, he has consented to forego his right 
of appealing to tne tribunals on condition that I should make this public ac- 
knowledgement. Iam touched to the heart by his generosity. He might 
have consigned me to ruin and disgrace. He has spared me, and | ain thank- 
fal. And he may be assured that not the least sincere and contrite pa!t of this 
narrative is the expression of the gratitude with which he has inspired me, and 
which shail last to the end of my life. He sha!! find thatan Italian is as ca- 
pable of devotion to his benefactor, as of unfailing emnity to his foe. 

The following is a history of the transaction of which I have spoken : 

In the spring of 1843, I received a letter trom an old friend wnom I had 
known at Chiavenna, and who had been engaged, on and off, for many years 
as a travelling courier. The letter ran thus, omitting the usual compliments: 

*—Whiule I remained in Lendon [ spent a great deal of money; gambling 
every night in the square, and all day long in the Pension. One goes on in 
this way, and is never satistied craving more and more. (Pisw si leve, pisu si 
Beuerebbe.) At last I got employment, and am once more on the road to Paris. 
And such a ninny—my new man—a baronet—single, no friends, and as rich 
asa Jew. It we play our cards well we shall make more of him than of most 
families. We have been travelling about France; he brought a carriage with 
him from England, and, of all places in the world, he is resolved to go to Ve- 
nice. What do you think of a man who takes a carriage to Venice, where he 
can make no earthly use of such a machine? But I must take a little credit 
to myself for this manceuvre. My plan is to lodge him in your house—but you 
must allow me halfa Napoleon per diem, and my keepduring his stay. These 
are myterms. Heis worthit. I will show you how to make it up ina thous. 
and ways. Direct to me, at No. —, Rue Ste. Hyacithe, Paris, Haste. Accet- 
ti, signore, Vommagio, &c., 

*Carto Morar. 

*I undertake for four months.’ 

The meaning of all this was, that my worthy friend, the courier, demanded 
halfa Napoleon daily and his board for bringing the rich baronet to my 
house, undertaking to detain him fora period of four months. The terms 
were rather high, but I had paid higher, and fuund it to my advantage. The 
great temptation in this case was, that the traveller had no friends. _It is al- 
Ways easy to manage in Such cases; but where a man is much in society 
and has a large circie of acquaintances, he is sure to be put upon his guard 

inst what are called the tricks of the road. A clever courier sets his mas- 
ter against all his friends, tells that one is mean, that another is prejudiced or 
ignorant, a third vulgar and shunned by certain persons, and so on, until at 
Jast he gets him all to himself, Once he has secured this point, there is no 
difficulty in heaping up bills and expenses of all sorts. 

Having closed with Carlo’s offer, no time was lost inhurrying Sir Wiiliam 
Weston to Venice. He arrived in June, and the carriage, now perfectly use- 
less in a city traversed only by gondolas, was snugly deposited under my gate- 


Sir William was no sooner established in his apartments than Carlo, chuck- 
ling over his success, came down to supper. Closeted together over our wine, 
we laid down the plan 0: our campaign, Sir William did not understand one 
word of Italian ; had never been in italy before, had a great fancy for buying 
pictures ; and was one ot those indolent, easy-natured people who cannut bear 
to be troubled about business, and who believe everything they hear. 

The first thing to be done was to surround him by so complete a machinery 
of espionage as to make sure of accurate information concerning his move- 
ments—the places he visited—the persons he spoke to—the subjects of his con- 
versation—his correspondence—tven his thoughts, if we could get at them— 
80 as to track him step by step, hour by hour, from morning til’ night, every 
day during his stay in Venice. One object was to frustrate whatever might 
be calculated to militate against our plans, which could not be done without 
this close knowledge of his affairs, But how was this to be accomplished ? 
There was only one way: to set a spy upon his actions, 

Ihad a fellow in my employment who spoke good English—an acute {el- 
Jow, with a lively Italian address, He was called Nicolo, and was constantly 
employed in like offices as a valet de place. It was arranged that Carlo should 

at him in communication with Sir William on the following morning. Sir 
illiam tound out that he wanted exactly such a person, the moment it was 
suggested to him, and Nicolu was accordingly installed in office, with a pretty 
weekly suipend. : 

Nicolo understood his business well. He made himself necessary to Sir 
William ; got him into endless perplexities—and got him out of them again; 
never leli his side for a moment; had his gondola ready every morning with 
the regularity of the clock; and hopg upon him everywhere with the fidelity 
of his shadow. At night Nicolo reported progress, and took his instructions 
for the next day. All this time Sir William thought he was taking his plea- 
sure, and following the bent of his own caprices, when, in fact, he was doing 
nothing but that which we had strictly laid down betorehand. He thought he 
had secured the attendance of a most obsequious servant, when, in reality, he 
was made the influence of a master. . : ig 

One example will suffice to show how all this worked to our profit. 

During an idle promenade on the —, Sir William, ty pure ¢ ent, drop- 
ped into the cabinet of an engraver, who hada variety of curiosities on sale 
—among other things a few choice pictures. There was a Giorgone, in a 
handsome frame, which struck’ his fancy. He demanded ihe price—100 Na- 
poleons. Sir William thought it a great price, Nicolo thonght so too, bat 
binted at the same time that genuine Giorgones were the rarest of all pictures. 

‘There the matter ended, At night the circumstance was, as usual, reported tw 
us amongst the adventures of the day. 

The next morning Carlo calls upon the engraver. 

* You have a Giorgone for sale,’ 

* Yes, signore.’ 

‘An Englishman was looking at it yesterday, and you asked him 100 Na- 
poleons’ 

‘ That is the price, signore.’ 

‘Let us understana each other, my friend. He is anxious to purchase it. I 
wi:l make him buy it. But you must take ninety Napoleons,’ 

‘Impossible. Nota centisimo less. I mentioned the lowest price.’ 

‘Then he shan’t buy it. 1! must have my commission.’ 

* You are very hard. How much, signore ? 

‘Ten Napoleons, Ata word, will you take ninety Napoleons ?’ The bar- 

gain is struck. 

On the following morning Carlo is busying himself about the room while 
Sir William is at breakfast. He easily conducts the conversation to the eter- 
nal Subject of art. Sir William mentions the Giorgone. 

t= oleae exclaims Carlo, with a look of astonishment, ‘that must be the 

} a Fy . ; ’ 
- Who were talking about last night. 


* The gen‘lemen in the salon. 
at ap engraver’s, Sir William ? 

* Yes ; on the —__» 

‘Precisely. One of the 
but the gentlemen said j; 
should have it.’ 

‘Well? 

‘They ordered the engraver to be 
He is in the house at this momen: 

‘How vexatious. I would have given double the money for the picture. I 
knew it was a gem the Moment | saw jt,’ 

‘Do you really wish to buy it, Sir William: 1f1 had known that—’ 

‘It is too laie now, but—’ 

* Leave it to me, Sir William.’ And Carlo darts out of the room, In ten 
= he returns with the or ‘ ‘ 

‘Here it is, Sir William ; but the rascal insists 1 = 

‘He shall have it’ The picture is bought, Sir William overohelme Carlo 
with compliments upon his zeal, to which he adds a gracious douceur. and 
we divide the surplus. pila Bok eel te 9 

The same process was applied to all purchases, Sir w 
of the language placed him completely at our disposa), 
the business was, that he was always obliged to us for 
we made for him, . 


It must surely be the same. I think you said 


most wonderful pictures in Venice. I am no judge, 
was a miracle of art. There was a contest who 


sent for—to bring it here this morning. 


illiam’s ignorance 
The pleasant part of 
the capital bargains 


Six weeks passed away to his entire satisfaction. There was no end to the 
Jetes, and balls, and pleasure-parties to which he was introduced. Whenever 
he happened to fall in with any of his countrymen, we took care to caution 
him about them. ‘The English are always suspicious of each other, and there 
is no great difficulty in keeping them apart, by dropping a few well-timed 
mysterious hints, Carlo, wh.» acted as valet as well as courier, had the best 
opportunities of playing upon this national foible. The valet can do wonders 
in this way, while his master is dressing. His ear is then open to all the tit- 
tle-tattle of the town. 

Here was an Englishman who lived in private lodgings, and had asked Sir 
William to dinner. He was hesitating over the invitation, when Carlo in- 
sinuated a suggestion. 

‘ Beg pardon, Sir William, for making so free, but—did you know him in 
England ? 

© No, Carlo; but I met him at Lord a: 

‘M—m!" Carloshakes his head. ‘ Every body goes there.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about the gentleman,’ 

‘ Excuse me, Sir William—bdutI really thought so.. Nobody seems to know 
anything about him.’ 

Sir William at once declines the invitation. 

A gentleman calls on Sir William. He is anEng lishman. 
saw him before. Nobody shallsee Sir William, out 





Wenever 
people we approve 


of. 

‘Is Sir William Weston at home ? 

I examine the inquirer from head to foot. 

* I don’t know, sir,—but I think not.’ Carlo issent tor. 
athome?’ Weexchange significant glances. 

‘ Just gone out, sir, in his gondola. But if you will leave your card—’ 

The gentieman goesaway. Nextday he meets Sir William in the street. 

* You were:out when I called on you yesterday.’ 

‘I never heard of it, At what ume did you call 7 

‘ Two o'clock.’ 

Sir William comes home in a passion. 

‘ How is it, Carlo, I did not see the gentleman who called on me yesterday ? 
He was here at two, and I did not go out till past iour.’ 

‘ Beg pardon, sir; the gentleman is more likely to make a mistake than 1 
am. He called just when you went out. I forgot to hand you his card. But 


‘IsSir William 





it is on’ your table.’ 

Carlo persists in his statements, and carries his point. In the mean while 
he has ascertained all abuut the strange gentleman, and taken his course ac- 
cordingly. 

Another day an Italian calls, whe does not speak a word of English, What 
does an Italian want with Sir William ? This time Sir William is really 
out; but Cario comes down, says Sir William is engaged, and has desired 
him to inquire into the business. lt is about the boats that sail two or three 
times a week from Trieste to Alexandria. He heats that Sir William is 
going tothe East, and has waited upon him to secure a passage. Carlo dis- 
misses him at once, by telling him that Suv William has changed his route, 
and is going to Florence. 

The tact was, that Sir William had made up his mind to go to the East ; 
but it would never answer our purpose to let interlopers step between us and 
our prey. Every body knows thatthe direct ccurse trom Venice to Alexan- 
dria, is to take a passage in the regular Trieste packets, Venice being only a 
few hours’ sail from Trieste. But what would have become of our profits in 
the meanwhile ? [twas necessary to keep Sir William out of the way of 
such useful information. Besides, we had yet to contrive the means oi de- 
taining him a few weeks longer in Venice. He was beginning to grow sick 
of the place. People who live upon the surface, are generally fickle, and 
fond of movement. 

By some untoward accident, Sir William had heard of these Trieste pack- 
ets, and had a strong fancy togo in one ofthem. But Carlo persuaded him 
that they were horribly crowded and filthy, and gaveffsuch a description of the 
crew and accommodation, as to turn the stomach of the fastidious Englishman. 
The vacillations and delays consequent upon these discussions, gave us a little 
time, which we made the most of. 

Atlast Carlo came with the welcome intelligence that there was a vessel 
actually getting in her stores at the quay, and ready immediately to sail for 
Alexandria. This was the very thing. Sir William was to have the whole 
eabin to himselfi—no mixture with dubious, miscellaneous people, but that 
complete exclusiveness which is so dear to all his countrymen. ‘I'he notion 
of having a vessel all to himself flatters his peculiar tastes. He is quite 
charmed with the prospect. A scrubby, bulbous, red-headed man is intro- 
duced—this is the agent for the vessel. Sir William is extremely particular ; 
he asks a hundred questions—every one answered by the scrubby man to his 
entire satisfaction. The stores are nearly all on board—the vessel is ‘o sail 
in three or four days—only, will Sir William go on board and judge for 
himsel:? Nothing can be fairer than this, and so he goes on board according- 
ly. ButSir William knows nothing about stores, sees no stores, and fortun- 
ately does not know that he sees no stores. On the contrary, he takes great 
credit to himself for the caution with which he has acted ; he knows well what 
rogues these fellows are, and is resolved not to be taken in. Carlo pronoun- 
ces a panegyric upon the skill he shows in making a bargain with the scrub- 
by man, tied up with sundry conditions of personal convenience, such as the 
scrubby man protests he never conceded to any passenger before. In the mean- 
time, Carlo and the scrubby man partition the spoils over numerous bottles 
of Frontignac in the grand cabin. 

Sir William is now busy in his preparations for the departure which he 
believes he is about to make immediately. What is to be done with the car- 
riage? There is no alternative butto sell it. An advertisementis according- 
ly inserted in the papers that an English carriage is to be sold at the hotel tor 
torty-five Napoleons, 

An Englishman who wants such a machine, immediately commissions his 
broker to buy it. The broker calls. 

* You have an Eng lish carriage for sale ? 

* You are too late. it is just sold,’ 

‘So quickly ; why it was only this morning—’ 

‘Yes, but it is not every day we have English carriages for sale. It was 
purchased half-an-hour ago by a Commissary of the Police. You see they are 
already removing the cushions,’ 

The broker goes away, and communicates his failure to his employer. 
The advertisement is withdrawn. Sir William is informed that it would be 
better to break it up for firing, than sacrifice it at the prices offered—that, in 
short, the only way is to sell it by a private hand. 

Day after day passes over. Sir William wonders why the vessel does not 
saii. He goes downto the quay to the scrubby man. But the scrubby man 
has inexhaustible pretexts at his command. One day the wind is too high— 
another day there iS something wreag in the ship’s ‘bettom—another day a 
valuable cargo is coming, which they are obliged to wait for—but every day 
they are certain of sailing within two or three days more. Another month, ~ 

No customer yet for the carriage. Venice is a bad place for selling car. 
riages; Sir William thinks so tou; and it is agreed on all hands, that the best 
way, alter all, is to advertise it again, Jtis better to sell it for whatever can 
be got for it, than to let it rot under a gateway. Bui seeing that forty-five 
Napoleons brought no offers, it is this time advertised for thirty-five. 

When the English gentleman, who wanted to purchase it before, sees this 
advertisement, he begins to think there must be sume mystery in the case— 
Surely the Commissary of Police can hardly be tired of his bargain so soon ? 
He consults with his landlady, an old Venetian, who, knowing the imposi- 
tions that are practised upon foreigners, offers to buy it tor him in her own 
name. This stratagem must succeed. They cannot impose upon her, 

She is resolved to probe (he matter to the bottom at once, and writes a let- 
ter, with her own hand, directto Sir William, offering to buy the carriage at 
the price set forth in the advertisement. In order tomake sure of the delivery 
of this letter, she sends it by her confidential maid, with strict instructions not 
to leave it it Sir William is out, and not to come away without an answer if 
he isathome. But there is an old Italian saw—(JI diavelo vul tentar Lwi- 
fero)—to the effect that one rogue only throws away his cunning when he tries 
to practise it upon another. 

The confidential maid arrives at the hotel, 

‘Is Sir William Weston at home ? 

*‘M—m! don’t know. What can you possibly want with Sir William ? 

‘Oh! it he’s out, Vl call again. Only a note—but I want an answer 
toi 
‘ * A note, eh?—wants an answer ?—who do you come from Y 

‘ A lady, to be sure |’ with an arch expression, which certainly threw Carlo 
of his guard. 

‘A lady, m—m! 
and—’ 

*] must have an answer, or I shal] see Sir William myself.’ 

Away goes Carlo with the note. Sir William is charmed with the proposal 
and desires him to tell the messenger that the jady shall have the carriage at 
the price specified. Carlo returns to the confidential maid. 

‘Sir Wiliam’s compliments to the lady, and she shall have the carriage 
when ‘t returns. Sir William has lent it to a Greek, who is travelling into 
France, and who is expected back in three or four months, when it will be at 
her service.’ 

The impudent air with which this answer is delivered, leaves no doubt 
whatever of its genuineness on the mind of are who goes back to 
her mistress to communicate the result of her m#sion. If they were perplexed 
before, they are tairly bewildered now. ‘Lent to a Greek,—she shail have it 
in three or four months.’ What could be meant by all this contounded evasion 
of the express terms of the advertisement? The Englishman at last begins to 


Sir William is at home, but—give me the note — 
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look upen the whole affair as a swindle, and to make up his mind to have 
nothing more to do either with Sir William or his carriage. 

Another fortnight is got over by a succession of fabrications. Down goes 
Sir William to the quay again. 

‘} tell you what it is, my fine fellow,’ (he speaks through Nicolo), ‘ I stromg- 
ly suspect you are trying to impose upon me. But you will find yourself 
mistaken, | cantell you, my fine fellow! Answer me, sir, at once,—are you 
going to Alexandria, cr are you not ? : 

‘Why, signore, you do not suppose we keep vessels for nothing! Weought 
to have gonea month ago—that was our time—but—’ 

‘But what?’ I should just like to hear what excuse you have to make 
now ?? 

‘Why, signor, the fact is, the freight we expected, has been disposed of, amd 
here we have been kept, at a tremendous loss, from day to day waiting tor 
another. And your Eccellenza is too generous to insist on our going enpey 
to Alexandria.’ 

Sir William is really the best natured man in the world, and contents him- 
self with demanding, in a voice of thunder, wien the vessel is to sail, or whe- 
ther it is ever to sail. He gets the same promise he had got any time fer 
countless weeks past, and returns not quite so dissatisfied as when he went 
out. 

A few days afterwards he is walking with a friend, and meets the Englise- 
man who had proposed tor the carriage. His friend is acquainted with hig 
It is exactly opposite the Englishman’s lodgings, After a short conversation, 
Sir William breaks out, for by this time his temper is beginning to be a litte 
soured. 

‘I am sorry te say, Mr. 
sively ill!’ F . 

‘Ll? replied the other, who is strongly disposed te regard the observatiam 
asa preliminary to some further incomprehensible conduct on Sir William's 
part. ‘Ill? May 1 ask how ? for she is a most respectable person.’ 

‘ Respectable! I will leave yuu to judge of that, sir, A few weeks agw 
I advertised my carriage for sale, as i am going to the East, and shall have 
no further use for it. Well, this “respectable” lady immediately writes @ 
me a most pressing letter, desiring to become the purehaser on my owe 
terms.’ 

‘So far, | confess, I see nothing—’ 

‘Just hear the sequel. I sent back an answer by her own seryant, telling 
her that she should have the carriage at once, and requesting her to take it 
away, ordering the people at the hotel at the same time to withdraw the ad- 
vertisement forthwith. In fact, | thought I had sold the carriage. Now, sir, 
you shall form your own conclusions upon ier respectability, when I tel! you 
that I never heard from her from that day to this, and that now, at the eieven-f& 
hour, and not being able to get rid of it in any other way, I have been com- 
pelled to sell it to the landlord of the hotel, who really does not want it, fer 
sixteen Napoleons.’ 

‘Then you did not send to say that a Greek had taken it to France, and that 
she could not have it for three or four months ?’ 

The Englishman’s eyes are beginning to be opened. He carries Sir Wit 
liam firstto the landlady, then to the broker, and when he has heard both their 
statements, Sir William’s own eyes begin to expand. The final coup remaims. 
The Englishmen having thus got together at last, and compared notes, strong- 
ly suspect that the landlord of the hotel must be at the bottom of the mystery. 
(They never suspect Carlo, he has such opportunities of making an appeat- 
ance of honesty and devotion.) So they resolve to send a third person—a @- 
tal stranger—to make an inquiry about the carriage, The stranger calls. 

‘You had a carriage here for sale some time ago; is it still to be 
sola ?” 

‘Yes,’ 

‘What is the price of it ? 

‘Eighty Napoleons,’ 

The bubble is now burst. It is seen as clear as day that I had been keeping 
the carriage out of the market in crder that it should drop at last into my 
own hands at my own price. Sir William is in a storming passion, and de- 
termined to investigate the business from first to last. But, just as he forms 
this desperate resolution, the vessel is ready to sail. He has not a moment 
to lose, and must be on board before night, or he will lose his passage. And 
so between packing and swearing, and buying a stock of wime—(which Carte 
urges him to do, because, he says, there is none to be had at Alexandria,— 
which said wine he is afterwards obliged to sell ata dead loss)—it is as much 
as he can do to get offin time. 

That night Sir William sailed for the East; and I should probably never 
nave heard any more of the matter, but for the cupidity of Carlo, who, not 
satisfied with deriving a handsome income from his liberal master, must needs 
supply his private extravagance by making free with a large quantily of Sir 
William’s plate. This happened in London; and as justice is rapid and 
summary there, Carlo was speedily brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced 
to transportation. Finding there was no hope of escape, he threw himself 
upon the mercy of his master, and made a full contession of the whole 
course of imposition he had practised upon him, in which I had acted so 
conspicuous a part. 

It was considered by Sir William Weston’s advisers that justice to others 
demanded the complete exposure of a system of fraud, so extensive in its 
operatiuns, and so difficult of detection, and to which so many ot his country- 
men are hourly exposed, lacknowledge hereby that Sir William Weston 
might have prosecuted me before the tribanals for the share I had ia thes 
transactions, and that he has graciously foregone such prosecution, on com- 
dition that I should make afull confession. AtdI solemnly assert that this ss 
a true and faithful statement of all the circumstances in which Caro, the 
courier, now expiating his offences in a penal colony, were concerned, in Pe 
ference to Sir William Weston, along with 

[Witnessed] Uco Visp, (Signed) 
Carcvorra Saccni, 
Venice, 10th June, 1844. 

[It isnecessary to observe that this confession has been curtailed anc slight- 
ly revised tor publication, The principal facts have been preserved. } 

—— | 

SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

The English lake district comprises a portion of the three counties of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancaster. The picturesque beauties of its 
scenery are probably unequalied in any other part of England. It presents at- 
tractions no less interesting to the antiquary, in the remains of the abbeys of 
Furness, Calder, and Shap, of the feudal fortress of Penrith, Brougham, and 
Dacre, and of several Roman stations and Druidical erections; while the 
many rare planis with which it abounds, and its rich variety of stratified and 
unstratified recks, turnish abundant matter tor employmeut to the student of 
nature. ‘ We penetrate the glacier,’ says Cumberland, ‘and traverse the 
Rhone and the Rhine, while our domestic lakes of Ulleswater, Keswick, and 
Windermere, exhibit scenes in so sublime a style, with such beautiful colour- 
ings of rock, wood, and water, backed with so stupendous a disposition of 
mountains, that it they do not fairly take the lead of alithe views of Europe, 
yet they are indisputably such as no English traveller should leave behind 
him.’ The lake district is, moreover, the spot with which Wordswerth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Wilson, and others of our great modern poets have been 
intimately connected, and from which many Of their finest poems have em- 
anated. A visit to such a locality is calculated to confer no common pleasure, 
and we purpose laying before our readers some of the iruits of a few weeks" 
sojourn in the midst ot its beauties, 

Approaching the district from the north, we enter it at the ancient market 
town of Penrith, seated at the foct of an eminence near the southern verge of 
the county of Cumberland. When the northern part of the country was 
parcelled out among the followers of William the Conqueror, the district im 
which Penrith is situated was ‘ goodly great forest full of woods, red-deer, and 
fallow-deer, wild swine, all manner of wild beasts, called the forest of Ingle- 
wood ;’ but like many other ancient forests in this country, it now retains ne 
other trace of whatit once was, exceptthename. Penrith is a neat clean 
town, containing but little worthy of notice. Tothe west end of it are the 
ruins of its ancient castle, which was dismantied by the parliamentary patty 
during the great civil war. Inthe churchyard is a singular monument of 
antiquity, consisting of two huge stone pillars covered with what are supposed 
to be Runic carvings. The neighbourhood of Penrith abounds in interesting 
objects, at the head of which stands Brougham Castle, occupying a striking 
situation near the junction of the rivers Eamont and Lowther. This cele- 
brated fortress, now in ruins, was for many generations the property ©! ° the 
stout Lord Cliffords that did fight in France,’ whose wild adventures, loves, 
and wars, occupy so conspicuous a place in our annals. In 1617 the Earl 
of Cumberland feasted James J. in Brougham Castle on his return from Scot- 
land; of which entertainment, which was of a magnificent description, there 
is a curious memorial still in existence—a folio volume, printed in 1615, en- 
titled ‘The Ayres that were sung and played at Brougham Castle, in West- 
merland, inthe King’s Entertainment given by the Right *{onourable the 
Earl of Cumberland and his Right Noble Sonne the Lord Clifforde, composed 
by Mr. George Mason and Mr. John Earsden.’* ‘The Countess’s Pillar is a 
short distance beyond Brougham Castle: it was erected in 1656 by the famous 
Lady Anne Clifiord ; ‘a memorial,’ as the inscription says, ‘ct her Jast part- 
ing at that place with her good and pious mother—in memory whereot she 
has left an annuity of L. 4 to be distributed to the poor within the parish of 

srougham every second day of April for ever upon the stone hereby. Laus 
Deo.’ This interesting memorial of affection has been illustrated by no fewer 
than three of ourfgreat poets—Rogers, Wordsworth, and Mrs, Hemans—the 
first of whom has referred tu it in these lines :— 





Pierro VarDARELt! 








, that your landlady has treated me exces- 
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= ‘Hast thou through Eden’s wild wood vales pursued devised to allay the irritation of his mind, and to induce his acquiescence in| the sun to career and triumph in. Taking advantage of this unexpected and ; ; 
Each mountain scene magnificently rude, the order of precedence adopted by the crown. happy denouement, I set out, though it was then rather late in the day, for 
Nor with attention’s litted eye revered Leaving Lowther, with his magnificent domains, we return to Penrith for} such an excursion, being between two and three o'clock, for the top of the i 
4 That modest stone by pious Pembroke reared, the purpose of visiting by a slight detour on our way to Ulleswater, the remains | Feldberg. ‘This time, however, | dispensed wiih the atiendance of my for- j 
Which still records, beyond the pencii’s powei of Dacre Castle, jong the resideace of the tamous border family of Dacre, the | mer guide, who appeared to me to be three paris idiot and one part gnome or ‘ 
- Tue silent sorrows of a parting hour.’ descendants of that fierce baron who derived his name from his exploits at | demon, and dared the devious path alone, provided only with a paper of sand- i 
c ? Beourham H ree “ae . ‘al mansion the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, and whose crest wiches, a lew Cigars, their necessary adjunct a box of lucifers, a telescope, : , 
: reugham Hall, an old and picturesque building, the patrimonial 1 . ‘ Ques oueds the charen ef Selabe tna and, forewarned Ly the cold of the preceding day on the ‘misty mountain top, 
efa maa who has occupied a large space in public attention during our And sete: 2 in gales of Galilee.’ ' a little brandy ina flask, and a light Macintosh cloak. a4 
| sant fi X : : a ~. i ¢ yaie 3 4 . “ . i 
t ast, stands on an eminence not far from the rainsof Brougham Castle, com a wacures ely is h F s. *Dachée Caad In somewhat more time than the ascent had taken on the previous day, a4 
amahiing exiensive views of the surrounding country, and, from its situation quaint ol writer, giving an account of the edifice, says, ‘Dacker Castle | fom being obliged to pause more than once, to choose, between three cr four a i 
. aud beautital prospects, termed *the Windsor of the North’ At a short stands alone, and no more house about it ; and naa looks very sorrowtul paths that crossed each other, that which oo in right one, I attained the 
distance. in a fiel ‘ pe : ‘3. King nurs Round Ta-| ior the loss of its founders in that huge batule of Towton Field, and that torai | * Oy 4 am : } ; 
oe , in a field on the right of the road, is King Arthur eclipse of t ae in thet grand rebellion with Lords Northam. | S2=mit, 2600 feet above the level of the sea, and was rewarded for my for- . 
4 at clipse of the great Lord Dacres in that grand rebellion with Lords Nor - disappointment and pr ‘et . sive and in: ne 
" ‘Red Penrith’s Table Round, berland and Westmoreland in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and inthe north called aineitas tanaenvean Kl gong wf pa rangle ys = eypbennes at i. 4 * 
; For feats of cbivalry renowned’— Dacre’s Raide, Dacre Castle is now occupied as a tarm-house. Sic transit Europe. There could not have been a fem fanoneahi peer ae for viewing ; 
, . " : : = : gloria niundi ; : ty F ky ; ; ' : 
eurious circular in : ' sixty paces in cir-|> haga . re ' wondrous picture in ail its S i 
acorious circular inuenchment, about one hundred and sixty p As the| Tarning our steps from Dacre Castle towards the romantic lake of Ulles- thie 1s picture in allits imposing breadth and infinite detail. For, 
_ eumierence, with two approaches directly opposite to each other. S the 5 7 : : as Southey sings of a similar autumn day, that sent into the heart a summer- 
i ditch is on the inner beg ite 1d not bd iaadet for the purpose of defence, | Water, and passing through Dalemain Park, we reach Pooley Bridge, where feeling— ~ yy ' 
c and it has sienatans rem! ialatuehetted that the eacenels was designed for | ‘ae river Eamont, clear as crystal, issues from the lake. Ulleswater is nine Th : : 
< Gos Cumin Of the feds lt chival dthe embankment around for the con. | Miles in length, and its extreme width is about three quarters of a mile; but Th ere was hot on that day a speck to stain 
ie eee h- - his place is | ‘te eye, it has been justly said, loses its power of judging even of the breadth € azure heaven ; the blessed sun alone, 
vemence of the speciators, Besides its traditionary importance, this place ts ? 1, i 55 a , In unapproachable divinity 
: p : ep ° i in the ‘Bridal of | Comtounded by the boldness of the shores and the grandeur of the fells that : sor aay : 
r Mmeresting as the spot where King Arthur is represente1 in tne dal of| =: apdiail as ers beng ; have. © itully Peg Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light 
7 : *Priermain’ as haying held the tournament at which the contest was carried | '5¢ beyond. It spreads ever; where in an easy curve, beautifully broken in pe i ’ “ ‘ : gat. 
. ) em for the hand of hisdaughter, Higher up tie river Eamont is some parts by promontories, which divide it into three separate portions or| Immediately below me ft : sted a of the Taunus range, spread out 
c haud of hisdaughter, Fig po reaches, as they are locally termed. At the foot of the first reach stands | in all their waving variety of height and hollow, slope and valley, thickl 
; ; ‘ Mayborough’s mourd and stones of pewer, Durmallet, a steep and conical hill covered with woud. Here there were for- | clothed with woods, tinted with the mellow and many-coioured hues of am- 
ie | By Druids raised in magic hour'— : merly the traces ot Roman fortification ; and on the summit of the hill, which | tumn, ana sheltering in some of their most secluded and picturesque sites 
: a prodigious enclosure of great antiquity, formed by a collection of stones | commands a fine view of the lake, a monastery of Benedictine monks once | small, romantic towns, some with castellated and turretted walls, and all dig- 
a wpon te top of a gently-sloping hill. In the centre of the area is a large! stood. The character of this view is nearly that of simple grandeur; but the | nified with the remains of some feucal and ivy-coloured castle, whilst over 
%; block of unhewn stone, abouttwelve feet in height, supposed \o have been a| mountains surrounding U!leswater in tnis neighbourhood do not rise ‘0 so | the wide-spread plaia beyond, that stretched out\tor many and many a league 
| place of Druidical judicature. Two similar masses are said to have been | great a height as those which extend along the middle and upper reaches. | on all sides, to the horizon, were scattered cities, towns, viliages, and 
i. ' destroyed during the memory of man. The celebrated relics of antiquity | Following the roadto Patterdale, which skirts the west margin of the lake, we | jets, in a profusion that would have delighted, if it did not puzzle, the least 
. called ‘Long Meg and her Daughters,’ are six miles north-east of Penrith; | reach the second bend, which assumes the form of a river, and contains in | enthusiastic of topographers. The sun’s rays, as strongly reflected from the 
° the former consisting of a square unhewn column of red freestone, filteen feet | length nearly two-thirds of the lake. According to Mrs. Ratcliffe, this part | waters ot the Rhine, traced out with glittering distinctness the winding course 
md im circumference, and eighteen feet high; the latter forming a circle three | of Ulleswater brings strongly io remembrance some of the passes or the | of that noble river, as it lowed on, exulting and abounding,’ now through 
bundred and titty yards in circumference, and composed of sixty-seven stones, | Rhine beyond Coblentz, though the cliffs which rise over the lake do not | rich and populous champaign countries, and now through its steep and viue- 
some ol them ten feet high. Of this interesting monument Wordsworth says, | show the variety of hue or marbled veins that frequently surprise and delight | covered banks, with their numerous feudal ruins and mouidering robber 
*Tnouch it will not beara comparison with Stonehenge, I must say I have | onthe Rhine, being generally dark and gray, and the varieties in their com- | holds; whilst the Mein, and other minor rivers, like streams of molten silv 
z Ss ; -omp . 5°, j ag ee , $§ ) pfay, a ? : oe : prs 
ie ma seen any other relique of those dark ages which can pretend to rival it in} plexion, when there are any, pure'y aerial; but they are vast and broken, | sparkied torth here and there, giving life and brilliancy to the many-featured 
1 simewarity and dignity of appearance.’ rise immediately trom the stream, and often shoot their masses over it, while | landscape. To atiempt anything like a full description of all that falls within 
. ‘A weight of awe not easy tu be borne, the mass of water below accords with the dignity or that river in many of | the rangeot vision, aided by the telescope, trom the top of the Feldberg, would 
- Fell suddenly upon my spirit—cast its reaches, This bend of the jake is closed in by Birk Fell on the lett, and | be impossible in the brief limits of an article; but, that some idea may be 
ry From the dread bosom of the unknown past, on the right by Stybarrow Crag, tar away above which is seen ‘the dark | formed of the immense outlines of the prospect, | subjoin in a note what topo- 
‘s§ When first 1 saw that family forlorn. : brow of the mighty Helvellyn.’ On its eastern shore are the broken precipi- | graphers say ot them, after stating that the eye commands a circumference 
" Speak thou whose massy strengih and stature scorn ces of roe! Fell and Swarth Feil, ‘now no longer boasting = part of the | of four + ia ra oe miles, within which are twelve cities and large 
The power of years—pre-emin 2nt and placed torest of Martindale, but showing huge walls of naked rock,’ and scars and | towns, and one hundred villages * 
Daiehe ; : ravi “by the wi rents y ay i smplation of this glorious prospect, time flew by me 
Apart to overlook the circle vast— ravines formed* by the winter torrenis. On the western siae are the grassy Absorbed in the contemplati g S$ prospect, > fi ry 
. aeeek, giant-mdther! tell it to the Morn hillocks and undulating copses of Gowbarrow Park, ‘fringiog the water | unheeded ; and, on being recailedto myself by a feeling of chilliness from 
- While she dispels the cumbrous shades of night. sometimes over liule rocky eminences that project into the stream, and at | the cold wind that prevailed around, I perceived that the sun had declined 
ir Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud, others in shelying bays, where the lake wansparent as crystal breaks upon | considerably. Finding myself hungry, cold, and fatigued, 1 sought fora 
. At whose behest uprose on British ground the pebbly bank, and leaves the road that winds theze. spot where { could be sheltered from the wind whilst I discussed a few sand- 
e- That sisterhood in hieroglyphic round, ‘In Gowbarrow Park,’ says Wordsworth, ‘the loverof nature might linger | wiches. This desired gife was furnished me by a huge fragmem of rock, 
y Forth-shadowing some have deemed the Infinite, for hours. Here is a powerful brook, which dashes among rocks through a | that rises up alone and abruptly trom the centre of the level space on the to; 
=. The inviolable God that tames the proud !’ deep glen, hung on every side with a rich and happy singer ot native | of the ty -_ which y — Han 0 mg bed, tree ao thata 
, ee : ; ; la Sear wood. Here are beds of luxuriant ferns, aged hawthorns, and hollies decked | beautiful Frankish queen of that name sought a refuge there from her ene- 
” oe object phe s note in the igo gy oe Penrith 18 Lowther with honeysuckles, and fallow deer glancing and bounding over the lawns and | mies. This rock leans to one side, and being slightly concave on that side, 
Castie, the seat of the Earl of Lonscale, who is the owner of immense pos- | through the thickets.’ In the middle of the park there is a hunting seat! offers a shelter from the rain, and the winds of heaven. Fortunately, on this 
be sessions inthis district. The building, which is of recent origin, has a double called I yulph’s Tower.a square grey e lifice with turreted corners, battle- | occasion, the wind wasin its poop 
amin i oat ain sla. Ot shar in at "te Gage nies : i Se) te Se ee ee re 4 “ m | * } 7 sind heed ‘ eas 
dromi, one in the castellated style, the other in the Gothic cathedral style, a) ments, and windows in the Gothic style, built by Charles, eleventh Duke of| After appeasing the pangs of hunger, and driving out the coid with a few 
circumstance noticed by Wordsworth, who had a sonnet commencing— Nortolk, and bequeathed by him, along with Gowbarrow Park, to Henry | grains ot brandy, | again started up to view the splendid prospect, under a new 
‘Lowiher! in thy majestic pile are seen Howard, Esq., of Greystock Castle. It stands on a green eminence a little | and still more imposing character, as it was then bathed in all the glorious 
‘Sathedral pomp and grace, in apt accord removed from the lake, backed with woods and with pastures rising abruptly | tints and magical effects of an unusually fine sunset. Never, were I to live 
2S With the barenial casile’s sterner mien ; beyond to the cliffs and crags that crown them. in front, the ground falls | as the Spaniards wish their friends, ‘a thousand years,’ shall { forget the im- 
~d Union significant of God adored, finely to the edge of the lake, and is scattered over with old trees, and darken- | pression made upon me by the sublimity of that spectacle. The earth through- 
And charters won and guarded with the sword ed with copses, which mingle in a variety of tints with the light verdure of | out the vast extent of that wide panorama seemed to be converted by the sun’s 
oo Of ancient honour.’ the turf beneath. ‘The lake is here seen to make one of its boldest expanses | alchemy into massive gold; the Rhine and Main, and their tributary rivers 
nd “See interior is adorned with many master-pieces of the ancient painters, and | as it sweeps round Place Fell—an enormous mass of grey crag—and enters | and minor streams, flashed up as if liquid fire filled their beds; the windows 
te tae productions of Chantrey, Westmacott, and other sculpturs. Here is also) Patterdale, its third and last bend. This reach is the smallest and narrowest | of the houses, and gilded pinnacles ot the spires and towers of the numerous 
a Aecsimile ot the famous Wellington shield, carved in solid silver, representing | Of the three, but greaily superior to the others in the mingled grandeur and cities and iowns within view, blazed out as if a sudden conflagration had 
i. im a regular series the victories gained by the duke. ‘The effect of the whole | beauty which surround it. On the lett side, seized upon them, and the transitory and visionary flames passed on from 
pile is strikingly grand. The park in which it stands abounds with fine forest | ‘ Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink house to house, and from spire to spire, as if following to do the awlul behests 
er urees, and is watered by the swilt-flowing river Lowther, remarkable for its | At once upon the level brink.’ ofa ene He angel yes his aveng=s flight. The very air seemed to be 
wt pellucic clearness. Altogether, the extent of prospect, the grandeur of the | On the opposite shore the rocks are lower and richly wooded, anda tract of and palpable, and too warm to breathe, charged as it was with the fervid glow 
xs: surrounding objects, the noble situation, the diversities of surtace,the gray | meadowland or pasture frequently interposes between them and the water, | Cf Sumset. ‘Then, after this tumultuous and all-pervading sp:endour, came on 
Sir i and tree-crowned crags, the extensive woods and command ot water, render The view is closed at the upper end by che antici broken rocks which guard the a _ = a ot — poms at hte rem 
this one of the finest scenes in the north of England. The Lowther family, | she ooroe of ail Satan thicda’ ad -’ Hcinity | bY the sinking orb, with all their corresponding eHects and indescribable acci- 
; ‘ ~ ys \t orge of Patterdale. Passing through Gowbarrow Park, in the vicinity | , ar Pi ° : 
- which possesses unrivalled power in the counties of Westmorelandand Cum- of Lyulph’s Tower, a stream ‘oy Revtict ol a small bridge, abcuta mile pont dents of light pad Se upon oe Me oem 4 the — -—- a 
and. is of gre jquity "es nine em sthe Chit pe hed aod fee ne ae La A oo ae ‘uby-like glow yay, an ore vanishing ent inge . 
elt ev i woh sages y sare but, unlike their former neighbours the Clit-| which is a beautiful waterfall called Airey Force, The banks are finely pd mek ac ber abe ot ese. with 8 faint nt Dest fed = in 
ale aus, of little or no Pistorical note, One of the family was attorney-general wooded, and the surrounding scenery is remarkably magnificent. This glen 4 et “oer see : eat i tthe pepe - hid ‘hos the stew 
w Eiward Il. Another of them was warden of the west marches in the | jc the se {f Wordsworth’s ‘ Somnambulist,’ tt ine st f which | Gisiant duis, whilst that part o sky as the west not hid tromtne vb 
so : : . 5, is the scene o urdsworth’s ‘Somnambulist,’ the opening stanza of whic by clouds derwent ssively ali thos itely delicat 1 be ful 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; and when Queea Mary fled into England, he | thus speaks of the scenery we have described :— Wf ClOURS, UREETWERE GuDceERIVey Get (Nese eaasney CNpee> Ene Sa 
ie comveyed her, by the direction of Elizabeth, to Carlisle Castle. The ‘first “List ye who pass by Lyuiph’s Tower tints comprised between the deep tull green of the emerald and the faintest 
in earl, who died in 1892, succeeded te the three great inheritances of Mauds Ateve. how sofily then P shade of the same colour, as seen in the palest specimen ol the stone called 
ry- Meaburn, Lowther, and Whitehaven, which had belonged to different Doth Aira Force, that torrent hoarse aqua marina, whilst the extreme edges of this wondrous woof were flashing 
a branches of the family; and inherited also two millions of money lett by his Speak from his woody glen! ; with the ever-varying brilliancy of the opal, or shining in that green and gold- 
oo , kinsman Sir James Lowther of Whitehaven. He was remarkable ior his Fit music for a solemn vale! en light, a ee or despair of painters. As this sublime pageantry 
ae eccentricity and caprice, and is not unfrequently described by those who sull And hover seems the sound re ity aes approache reg in hens empurpled vapour stole over the hills, 
is remember him as the bad Lord Lonsdale.’ ‘The English OpiumjEater, who has To him who catches on the gate ; the last lingering trace of iight faded trom the sky, and then 
ine given a Longe penal eee ert amp “7 = his ‘ Lake —— The spirit of a mourntul tale seed . a all 
cences,’ says, he wasa true feudal chief.ain; and in the very approaches to Embodied in the sound,’ ve’s dewy fingers drew 
pe . page ins ; ; ’ : odied in the sound. g 
‘ e sty se g y s like Pe tn % . 4 = P 7)? 
? pro eg agi -_ a ee ‘e paseing my he aa A mile beyond Airey Bridge we cross another torrent, called Glencoin Beck, . y The gradual dusky veil. ; 
cs a 4 it Me of his cinanideenne, The : ~ h vhich b . val to | Which here divides the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. The Entirely unmindtul of where I was, and its distance trom any habitation, I 
sie Penrith was oki and merlected. bis horses tego niece gents highest reach of the lake is now fully in view, expanding into an oval shape, ery be - admiration of the glorious scene, and not aware of the little 
t Pen ‘ glected, his *s fine, nd; @ C $ majestic surface spotted with li ky islets. or no twilight that was to intervene between sunce i i 
ni- ) ws the impression diffused about him by his gloomy temper and his habits and its majestic suriace spotted with little rociky islets. A short way farther B uncet and the darkness of night, 


; Searhoarr, > Crac ter ia Di tae a ‘ * . yas , 2 ¥ vert . } 
of oppression, that, according to the declaration of a Penrith contemporary of | OP 'S ty Darrow Crag, a lofiy and deeply-scarred promontory, terminating a | | was only roused from my reverie by a gloom that came on as suddenly as 

















Abe old despot, the streets were silent as he traversed them, and an awe sat mountainous ridge that descends from Helvellyn, At this spot, where the | If a curtain had been let down before my eyes, Starting, I recollected the in- 
i Atiiat > Be thin enaie aes ae dala ak dan aauae eemntticans eet ee approaches almost close to the water’s edge, a party of Secich | ticate way I hadto thread before reaching shelter for the night, and without 
te i Le a ase ny _toainhcdes : noch es York sd Lan. | Moss-toopers weie repulsed by the dalesmen under the command of a person | @ minuie’s pause, hurried down from the summit and plunged into what I 
’ ber in se kimgiom—ees that were coeval with the eats of York and Lat-| Ct'he name of, Moves, wh irom thio explo acuited the rie ot Ying | Dousut wae the right path through he fres, bat exer 1 mised i im my 
o shat might have built a navy. All was savage grandeur abou: these native of Patterdale,’ which was borne tor many years by his descendants. Patter- heediess haste at first, or trom my eyes being dimmed by dwelling so long on 
its thegs b amie Taiiiin aul dhaden, Goa taion tnd SoA te eal dale Hall, the patrimonial estate of the tamily, ‘was sold only a few years | the plighted and sun-lit clouds, Jatterwards swerved from it, and soon found 
ate forests—t wd ee lawns and glades had been unapproached tor bene ago to Mr. Marshall, of Leeds. A short way farther on we reach the village | myself entangled in the intricacies and confounded by the gloom of the forest. 
of ries, it might be by the hand of art, and amongst them roamed not the timid of Patterdale, peeping out {rom among trees beneath the scowling mountains | The sky had already become obscured with quickly gathering clouds, so that 
nd datiow deer, but thundering droves of wild horses. Lord Lonsdale (ip the | which enclose the head of Ulleswater. The church is an ancient white | it was thick darkness under the closely intermingled branches ot the forest- 
the eam ( ca contemporary writer] ‘ went sometimes to London, because there building, furnéshed with oaken benches, and harmonising well in the simpli- | trees, and a rapid and heavy patiering amongst the leaves announced that 
nd only he found a greater man than himself; but not oiten, because at home he | Giry ofits suucture with the grandeur of the surrourdiog scenery. In the | With the fall o fnight had come on a fall of rain. In vain [ sought on every 
of | bs wide a _ a o =n aman.’ Even in London, how- churchyard is a yew-tree of remarkable size. Here neither ¢ storied urn nor | Side to strike into the right path, but only found that in my bewilderment 4 
he ever, his nee ys, found tone Tsung for making itself + while Ona animated bust’ marks the last resting-place ot the ‘rude forefathers of the | was getting into the remote Jepths of the forest, almost impassable from the 
nd pm nd esitgeot a . ry ng be cavalry, ee orders were pe | hamlet,’ who have been gathered to their fathers with no other monument | closeness of the trees and the thick brushwood, To have cast about or shout- 
ure t sompsory thatno carriages should be allowed to pass, except those which were | tan the green mound, ed for assistance was hopeless, as [ knew that there was nota single habita- 
of hater te on wy aye eee bee ties: ‘: pe ‘In this churchyard tion on the mountain, and to have made a couch of humid and moulderi 
il | ine down the forbidden route. when @ dieber tod io the bs heads and Tombstone nor name, only the turf we tread, had seen gliding about the day betore, for my bedieilows, wasnotto be thought 
th, stopped them. The thundering pads hag ee Lonedale onsale the aa And a tew natural graves. of without a shudder ot dissent. So, as a dernier ressort, I resolved io retrace 
= gier, who did not know but he might be bringing himself imo g scrape by per- Here lie interred the remains of Charles Gough, a young man of talents, and bel aa ens anchila ‘deaasiamainiiainathtinlintiieiien- > 
™ <2 rs ‘ “te e t a . . . : +08 . : : : ‘ E( que 
oe sisting in his opposition ; but the officer onduty observing the scene, rode up, of a most amiable disposition, who perished in the spring of 1805. This un- be AK senueillaiy indus the forest which terminates near the top of the meun- 
“ie and in a determined tone enforced the order, causing two ot his men to turn the | fortunate ‘ young lover of nature” attempted to cross Helvellyn from Patter- | .. . t collectall be taree - 6 L could well carry of dey end wah rel 
a orses’ heads round into Piccadilly. Lord Lonsdale threw his card to the offi- | dale, after a fall ot snow had partially concealed the path. It could never be wae Raggy eg bye pe bundle Se OD ee a ee ae ane wane 
™ da duel followed, in whi J pre yee , ; ‘< | ascertained whether he was killed trom the {all or had ished fi branches, to give cheer and warmth to the lonely watches of the night I had 
ket eer, and a duel followed, in which, however, the outrageous injustice of his ained whether be was killed trom th 2all or had perished trom hunger. in prospect This operation I re: eated twice or thrice, so as to have a pro- 
Joniship met with a pointed rebuke; for the first person Whom he summoned Atter the lapse of three months, his body was tound at the foot of a tremen- | PTO*PEC™ Ctra toe > paceccesty jinas bette 
of to his aid in the quality of second though a triend and a relative of his own deus precipic? called Striding Edge, guarded by a faithful terrier, his constant Vion OF fuel that might last me till morning, and in as many successive ti 
7 declined to sanction by any interference +o scandalous a quarrel with an offi. | attendant during trequent solitary rambies through the wilds of Cumberland I carried, like Ferdinand in the Tempesi, my heaps of firewood to their Lofty 
in cer for simply executing an official duty. In this diteenmes he applied to the} and Westmoreland. : destination. Having arranged a portion of these in front of, and close to, the 
ind Jate Earl of Lonsdale, then sir William L, jellies cates ted of the oiied ‘This dog had been through three months’ space | concave side ot the rock, I set fire to them by means of my lucifer box, and 
ste- , —a service which his lordship gratefu!ly remembered: for, fe a will which A dweller in that savage place. i ensconcing myself in the bed of Brunebilda, and shutin as if with adoor of 
ne a said to have been dated the same day, Sir William became eventually pos- Yes—proot was plain, that, since that day ewe. Yi Same aad Wrae halanin of tnd day, oi the king ou of the 
an. sessed ot a large property which did not necessarily accompany the Ut On which the traveller thus had died. ’ should set me free. The fatigues oi the cay, and the kin ly warmth of the 
; yaa J arily accompany the Ulie, ie dca? vate , 3 tire, disposed my eyes to slumber, and I soon dropped into a heavy, but not 
Another anecdote 1s told of the same Lord Lonsdale, which expresses in a Phe dog had watched about the spot, ree Deas payer Put } wai i Ys : 
more affecting way the moody enercy of his passion. cath eth dia Or by his master’s side. dreamiess sleep; tor in this sleep there again appeared before me the hideous 
g way j gy ¢ passions. He loved with pas Sed ; , ; P face and mis-shapen form of my guide otf theday before, and wh ced 
sionate fervour a fine young woman of humble parentage in a Cumberland How nourished there through such long time, ere 2 ee ogo of t en ine “ch 4 2 with watchin apo 
farm-house. Her he had persuaded to leave her father, and put herself under He knows who gave that love sublime, himself as a a pad ph ning? Se soe oa es, i y hea with watching ovel ve 
his protection. Whilst yet young and beautiful, she died, Lord Lonsdale’s And gave that strength of feeling great, es ae ee oo rif lw id foll the bowels of the mountain, an 
sorrow was profound: he could not bear the thought ofa final parting from that |, Above all human estimate."* peters ye ig — Hate soe be him. But oslore : por Fg 
face which had become so familiar to his heart. He caused her to be em- This affecting instance of brute fidelity has also been commemorated by Sir} ° answel — _ ee ; pong ferend ds ow changed, eee Sy the 
halmed ; aglass was placed over her features; and at intervais, when his Walter Scott in the well-known lines beginning, ¢ ct herency | ee aliar to prieee  Na » the Deasiral but stately expression ol t 
thoughts reverted to her memory, he found a consolation (or perhaps a luxu- * 1 climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn.’ pe ern nya a dag then s yp oomee Sr neigh and Lage el 
tions icritation) of his sorrow in visiting this sad memorial of his former hap- * De eeparkilna jewels over ber taly SEEEDEMEEEIIL aa Linene in “foes of Us 





— : E . ot sparkling jewels over her fair and flowing locks, an image in fact of the 
piness. A NIGHT ON THE FELDBERG MOUNTAIN IN GER] «uee : 


° , queen Brunehilda, whose bed 1 was occupying. on this figure, as if di- 
Mr. Pitt was first brought into parliament‘for one of the boroughs of Lord osteoma “5 : upying. Then thi ire, 








Lonscale, then Sir James Lowther. When Pitt became prime minister, Sir MANY. ~* ©The most distant points seen from the Feldberg are the mountains 
r ; or era . - “gees Ne — . ° . Pe g he Inselbera p . . oulda: ] 
James was rewarded for his services by being raised to the dignity ofanearl.|_.* * * ® —* Lrose early the next morning, but the sky was | “#lled the In elberg, near Gorha; the Rohngeberg, by Fulda; and the Spes- 


Yet so indignant was he, says Sir Nathanie) Wraxall, at finding himselt last | St!!! sunless and menacing, and as the day wore away and noon succeeded | “@!t,in Franconia. Towards the south, the Katzencackel, in the Odenwald ; 
wn the list of newly-created earls—though the three noble individuals who |  ™orn, without any symptoms of an atmospheric change, I was beginning | ‘2 Melibocus, by Anerbach ; the Oelberg, by Schiersheim, on the Berge- 
preceded him were already barons of many centuries oli—tha' he actually | ' dread that L must revurn to Wiesbaden a bafiled man, wher all at once, as | ‘“455¢;, the Heiligenberg and Konigstuhl, by Heidelberg ; the Iterkensberg, 
ANempted to reject the peerage, preferring to remain a commoner rather than if some kind spirit, the binder up of broken hopes, bad intervened in my by Baden ; and the Donnen, under the Vogesen. Towards the west, the 
submit to so great a mortification. With that avowed intention he repaired favour, a gentle and genial breeze sprang up, and afier rustling into life the Doatersherg, by Kreutznach ; the Munsterbers, by Bingen ; the hills on the 
& the House of Commons, where, in defiance of all impediments, he would listless leaves of the drooping trees, heaved upwards from the earth the dense Moselle ; and the Liebengeburge or Dracheutels, by Bonn. Toward the 
have proceeded up the floor and placed himselt on one of the opposition mass of clouds, and compelled them, like a routed army, to disperse in con- nae pig = chainof hills in Westphalia ; the ae ont vim, by Ems; 

aches, as member for the county of Cumberland, if the sergeant and deputy- tused and huddled heaps, towards the horizon, leaving the blue sky free to Mets e Westerwald, Towards the north, the Dy nsbers, by Giessen; the 
ibe: sergeant had not withheld him by main force, Means were subsequently * Wordsworth, vol. v. pets Meisner, in Lower Hessia ; the mountains by Gilsenberg; and the Hubuch- 
. ordsworih, vol. V. Pe ts. swalde, by Cassel. This completes the superb panorama.’ 
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viding itself in two, appeared to the eyes of my fancy, at one and the same 
time, my guide and Brunehilda, who began, in grotesque and wild gambols, 
to chase each other, al ernately pursuing and pursued ; then, intermingling 
their persons, they whirled in a mad and mazy waliz round ané round the plat- 
form on the mountain top, till in one of their heedless circlings they approach- 
ed too near the edge of the level space and appeared to — over, at the 
same time that a cry of terror, as I thought from the falling queen of the 
Franks, broke my slumber, and terminated a wd my dr am. 

I raised my head from the rock against which I had been leaning, and open- 
ed my eyes, when, athwart the veil of smoke that arose from the burning !ag- 

ts, [thought 1 could dimly desery, squatted at the other side of the fire, a 

emale form. [could not at first credit my senses, but said to myself, it can 
only be one of the yet undissipated images of my dream; and to assure my- 
self that it was so, I sat upright, rubbed my eyes, andagain looked across the 
fire, where there still appeared, in real and bodily distinctness, ihe same form, 
with the head hung down, the face concealed by a thick and dishevelled tell 
of fair hair, that drooped like a veil over it, and the bands held up, as i! 
to catch the warmth of the burning embers. ‘Though not much given to su- 
pernatural terrors, 1 will confess, that for an instant a cold and convulsive 
shudder crept through my frame, and [ } es a for breath as if the pulses of 
my heart had ceased suddenly to beat. ing, however, the form before me 
motionless, [ recovered some sel{-possession, and cried out, not certainly in a 
very steady voice, ‘ Who and what are you?’ At the sound the figure halt 
started to its feet, as if about to escape, but after a second’s hesiiation, seeing 
me quiescent, resumed its sitting posture. The sudden movement flung aside 
the clustering locks of hair from the face, and disclosed features that muse 
have been once eminently lovely, though now wild and haggard, the deep blue 
eyes flashing forth that intwnse and almost unearihly lustre incident to those 
whose iainds are hopelessly distraught, and the calm and beautiful expression 
that must have once played about ihe mouth, was now teplaced by the fitful 
and convulsive quivering communicated to the lips by the frequent mutierings 
of adistempered fancy. 

To the question I had put, whether understood or not, I received no other 
answer than a hall-angry, half-terrified glance, followed by strange mopings, 
mowings, and gibberings, and pointing with the fore-finger to her head and her 
heart. I felt at once convinced that the forlorn being before me was a fugitive 
maniac, and compassion took the place of strange surmise and foolish lears 
in my mind, Independent of sympathy for her insane state, gieatiy did she 
need compassion, and much did the wind, bitter as it was, on this desolate 
peak, need tempering to this shorn lamb, so scantily was she provided against 
iis chilling breath ; for not only was her poor head bare of any covering but 
that given it by nature, but her light and scanty garments, that, deranged and 
mutilated atove, but ij] concealed her snowy neck and arms, were torn into 
shreds below by the brambles and brushwood in her reckless wanderings 
through the depths otf the forest, and hei small aud well-formed f: et werenaked, 
she either having fled from home with them in that state or torn off their cov- 
erings in one ot her moody fits, 

After gazing or her with intense and compassionate interest for some mo- 
ments, it occurred to me that she might ve suffering from hunger. | therefore 
unfolded my paper ot sandwiches and, to attract her attention and encourage 
her by my example, I began eating one of them. Seeing that she watched me 
with an aimost woltish look,I took a few ot the sandwiches, and for fear of 
alarming her by getting up or stretching across the fire, 1 threw them to her. 
She instantly aught them up, and after locking inquiringly into my tace, be- 

an eating, or rather devouring them, and as she finished, held out her hand 

or more. 1 supplied her with the remainder of my store; and perceiving that 
she still, though so near the fire, shivered with cold, | took the brandy flask, 
and afier taking a sip, I threw it acrossto her. She took it up cautiously, 
examined it on every side, pressed it with her hands, and then shook her head, 
as if unable to comprehend how she should make use of it. I made a sign to 
indicate the taking out the stopper and putting the flask to my lips; this sign 
she obeyed, and raising the flask to her mouth, swallowed, to my surprise aud 
dismay, the remaining contents, fortunately, not a great quantity of it. Instant- 
ly, as if pierced by a builet, she sprang to feet, uttered a wild cry of agony, 
flung the flask into the fire, and fled into the surrounding darkness. 1 was 
greatly shocked at this sinister result of my well-meant intentions, the more 
particularly as [ heard for a considerable time her screams at intervals as she 
wandered in pain through the forest. 

The strange excitement of the whole scene dispelled all further disposition 
to sleep, and teeling how utterly useless it would be to follow the poor maniac 
in her terror-winged flight, after throwing some tresh faggots ou the fire, I re- 
mained motionless, my eyes fixed on the eddying smoke of the burning branches, 
and my thoughts employed in sad and painiul reflections, Nearly an hozr 
must have passed in this sort of reverie, when the solemn stillness of the scene 
was broken by the tones of a human voice, in which as they approached near 
enough to where I lay to be distinct, 1 recognised abraptand incoherent expres 
sions, uttered in an animated or excited manner, and in the French language 
and soon after there reappeared within the space over which the light of the 
fire shone, the form of my former and forlorn visitor. With a tripping step, 
but cautious air, she app:oached the fire, and afler staring at me intently tor 
a few seconds, sat down nearly in her former position. {t was evident that the 
es sensations caused by the aleshol she had so incautiously swallowed, 

ad disappeared, and given place to its merely stimulating effects. 

The poor demented creature was in a state of great excitemeut, and seemed 
to be carrying on a dialogue withsome invisible being; for after uttering the 
most endearing expressions and tender reproaches, coupled with the name of 
Gustave, in sufficiently intelligi>le though no corzect French, she seemed to 
pause and listen for a reply before she again spoke. She would then, after 
peering eagerly into the darkness as if her eyes followed the retreating form 
of some cherished object, put her hands to her face, and letting her head sink 
upon her knees, gave way to the most passionaie sobbing, as if her heart 
would break, whilst the thick-coming tears trickled through her fingers, and 
fell like rain to the earth, Wishing to tur her aside, if possible, from this 
keen ecstasy of sorrow, I spoxe to her in French. At the sound of this lan- 
guage she quickly heaved up her head, and afiera piercing glance at me, as 
if she would peruse every feature in my face, she shook her head mournfully, 
and began in a low and plaintive voice to sing a wild and toaching German 
air, but which she soon broke off, and withthe waywardnees ot insanity 
changing her tone, she struck into a playful and joyous strain, chaunting 
snatches of light German ballads and songs of revelry, followed at times by 
bursts of wild laughter. In this varying mood, alternating between dsepair 
and delight, tears and laughter, she continued fora length of time, till, as it 
would appear, the factitious excitement occasioned by the draught she had 
taken, subsided, when all her fragments of melody were characterized by 
the deepest melancholy ; and with streaming eyes, and up turned looks, 
expressive of the keenest anguish, and in tones, full and clear as a bell, that 
thrilled through the heart, she sung her song of sorrow the remainder of the 
live-long night. 

This strange and saddening scene recalled vividly to my recollection an 
anecdote of the celebrated Madame Roland, as related by one of her fellow 
prisoners, in the ‘Conciergerie,, Madame Talma, who says: ‘She spent the 
night before her execution in playing on the harpsichord, but the airs she 
struck and her manner of playing were so strange, so shocking, and so fright- 
ful, that the sounds will never escape my memory.’ 

qually enduring wil! be the echo in my memory of the mournful melodies 
ot the poor maniac, that struck not only upon my ear but upon my heart, 
throughout the lonely watches of thai night on the Feldberg, and drew from 
my eyes, albeit unused to the melting mood, frequent and bitter tears, followed 
by fervent prayers to the Source of all beneficence and mercy to bind up the 
wounds of that bruised and broken spirit, and shield from further suffering 
that frantic and forlorn creature. 

More than once I sought, but in vain, te interrupt this harrowing scene, 
by addressing her in French, and offering to conduct her to a place of 
safety, and restore her to her friends, She understood me not, or heeded 
me bot. With a mind deeply depressed by the sight ot such dire distress, 
which | could neither relieve nor soothe, and limbs wearied and stiffened from 
lying so long on my rugged and stony couch, | longed eagerly for the 

wn, and so soon as its grey light crept over the distant hills I rose up and 
stepped out {rom ander the rock. Almost simultaneously with my movement 
‘was the spring of the poor maniac to her feet from her sitting posture, and 
though I instantly stopped and made signs to her not to be alarmed, she would 
not be prevaited upon to siay, but fled withdeer-like speed towards the forest. 
As unaided and alone 1 had no chance of securing her, I at once resolved 
Bot to pursue, but began my descent of the mountain with all the speed I 
could, and on nearing the plain, instead ot returning to Konigstein, I turned 
off to the left, Sach dae directly for Soden, where, from the proprietor of 
the inn speaking French,1 could more fully explain myself, and make known 
the strange story I hed torelate, On telling him what had occurred to me 
on the - of the Feldberg, and describing the person of my strange and sad 
nocturnal visitor, he clasped his hands together, and cried out—‘ Oh, thanks 
be to God, poor Gertrude is focndy | asked him what he meant; when, 
in reply, he told me that the very evening before, two keepers from a lunatic 
asylum in Frankfort had come to Soden, to make inquiries atier one of the 
insane inmates of the establishment, @ native of Soden, who made her escape. 
He then, on my questioning him farther, gave me the following account. He 
said that ‘Gertrude K—— was the ongchild of respectable and respected 
parents, her father having filled a situation under Government. the emclu- 
ments of which were sufficient not only for the comforts but many of the ele 
gancies, if not luxuries of life. At his death, unexpectedly. in the prime ol 
life, so little provision had been made for his tamily, that his widow was 
obliged to open a lodging-house for the reception of some ot ihe visitors who 
frequented the tar-famed mineral waters of Soden. Gevtrude, then blooming 


— 





into womanhood, was not only the solace and joy of her mother, but the ad- 
miration, and it might be said pride, of all the inhabitants of Soden, for she 
had the fairest face, the finest form, the sweetest disposition, and the most 
enchanting voice, not only in Soden and the surronnding country, but even in 
the large and free city of Frankfort. About three years ago,’ my host con- 
tinued, ‘ amongst the inmates of her mother’s lodging-house, wasa handsome, 
though very pale and sickly-looking Monsieur, fiom Paris, a prepossessing, 
polished, and accomplished man, but whose days were apparently numbered, 
as he seemed to be in a deep decline. However, after some time the vittures 
of the waters, aided by the unremitting care and attention of Gertrude and 
her mother, produced a favourable change in his appearance, and restored 
him to comparative, if not complete health. Professing the sincerest grati- 
tude for the unceasing kindness lavished on him during his illness, and con- 
valescence, he offered to instruct Gertrude in French, and aid her in her study 
of music, to which she was passionately devoted, and in which he was emi. 
nently skilled.’"—But to give in brief what my host paraphrazed at great length 
—this Frenchman, wiih a fair outside but a fiencish mind, gained the most 
irresistible influence and despotic mastery over the unsophisticated heart of the 
innocent and all-irusting girl, and at the end of the season took his departure 
for Paris, with hypocritical tears in his eyes, and a profusion of promises on 
his lips, that in his hard and arid heart he was determined never to perform. 

For a time the simple, unsuspecting girl was supported by hope, for, all 
truth herself, she feared not deceit in others. Daily might she be seen hurry- 
ing with eager steps to the little post office of the village, to ask for the letter 
that was never to arrive. After months made up of bitter days of disappoint- 
ment, she began to feel that sickness of the heart that cometh from hope too 
long deferred. The brightness of her looks began to fade, and her once light 
and graceful step to lose its elasticity. She passed many hours of the day at 
the piano, accompanying with her tears and sighs the favourite airs of her 
faithless instructor. In this sorrowing manner the dreary days of winter wore- 
sadly and slowly away, and when the spring came it exerted not its revivity - 
ing influence upon the mind of Gertrude, who was rapidly sinking into 
moody and melancholy madness. She seldom spoke, and when she dic, made 
use only of.the French language, which but tew, if any, around her could 
understand. 

She now passed the greater part of every day in the woods about Soden, wan 
dering distractedly through their gloomiest recesses, and awakening their 
echoes with the thrilling tones of her still fresh and beautiful voice. But when 
the season for the arrival of visitors to the springs came, she stirred not from 
the village, but remained the whole day at the window, watching with eager 
ears for the sound of carriage-wheels, and when the sound was heard (by her 
before all others), she darted out into the road, ran forward to meet the carriage, 
and examined with most intense anxiety the faces of those within it. Whenshe 
perceived not amongst them the features her heart yearned to see, she heaved a 
deep sigh, bowed her head upon her breast, and with folded arms and faltering 
steps returned to her watching-place at the window. Under this too exciting 
action, renewed many times cach day, her mind and spirits broke down com- 
pletely, and her frenzy became so violent and alarming that her poor mother 
was ®t length brought to consent that she should be removed to a lunatic asylum 
in Frankfort. The forlorn mother accompanied her to that city, and occupied 
a poor lodging near to where her hapless daughter raved, abandoning her house 
and affairs at Soden to neglect and ultimate ruin. After a year of feverish and 
heart-withering anxiety, at the close of which little or co hopes of her daughter's 
recovery of reason were held out to her,with sadly diminished means and a 
broken-down spirit, the wretched mother pined away rapidly, and in alittle time 
was borne with her sorrows to the grave, 





COMPARATIVE INCOME FROM REAL PROPERTY 
IN ENGLAND—1815 AND 1843. 
One of the interesting and instructive results connected with the imposition 
of the Property and Income Tax, is to be collected from an examination of the 
progress of the value of real property in the kinggom. Since the income tax 
was repealed in 1815 we have had no certain data on which to form any 
accurate estimate. Amongthe press andthe public generaliy this subject has 
created much speculation and interesi; and we fecl happy now to have it in 
our power to Jay before our readers, from official documents, an accurate 
comparison of the value of all the real property in England assessed to the 
Income Tax in 1815 and in 1843, and the same for each separate county, 
which will enable us todraw many interesting and instructive conclusions 
as to the main cause and source of the increasing wealth of this coun- 
trv. 
The comparison shows, as all were prepared to expect, a great increase of 
the value of property, But there are two circumstances needful to be borne 
in mind, which show the actual increase to be even greater than appears by 
this comparison :—the first is, that in 1815 all property was chargeable with 
the income tax, except such as was under a clear net produce of 501. a-year, 
whereas by the present law this exemption is extended to proprietors whose 
incomes are less than 150\. a-year. There is, therefore, a considerable 
amount of property exempt under the present law, which would not have been 
under that of 1815, Again, the returns in 1815 were made in a depreciated 
currency as compared with those of 1843; and to whatever extent the value 
of our currency was increased by the resumption of cash payments in 1819, 
little or much, that difference again indicates even a greater increase of value 
at the preseni time, when compared with the former period. We are not 
aware of any circumstance whatever that can aiJect the comparison in an op- 
posite direction, The following is the 
Amount of real property (including Tithes) assessed to the Income Tax in 
the years ending April, 1815, and April, 1843, respectively ; showing the pet 
centage Increase between the two periods, in each county of England : 








Yearending5th Yearending 5th Increase 

April, 1815, April, 1843. per Cent. 
Bedford 343,683 502,72! 4627 
Berks - « « ‘CRBNGi 955,270 48°38 
Buckingham . 643,492 $13,611 26°43 
Cambridge . . 645,55 1,110,569 72°08 
Chester 1,082,724 1,732,127 59°97 
Cornwall 916,060 1,386,514 51°35 
Cumberland . . 702,530 $49,104 20°81 
Derby ... . 885,402 1,386,049 56°64 
Devon . . . 1,897,515 9,606,829 37°38 
Dorset . . . . 698,305 905,273 29°62 
Durham . 189,697 1,706,262 116°07 
Essex . . . = 1,549,385 1,946,634 25°64 
Gloucester 1,463,260 1,985,566 35°69 
Hereford 603,271 808,820 84°05 
Hertford ‘ 571,107 859,084 50°39 
Huntingdon, . 321,963 404,411 25°62 
Kent - .. . 1,644,179 2,779,166 69°03 
Lancaster 2,087,774 7,307,109 136°65 
Leicester $92,051 353,552 51°58 
Lincoln 2,059,710 2,832,480 37°52 
Middlesex 5,595,537 11,059,131 97,64 
Monmouth 295,097 510,480 72°99 
Norfolk 1,535,526 2,277,701 48°43 
Northampton . 940,387 1,227,522 30°53 
Northumberland = 1,239,613 1,452,645 19°60 
Nottingham 733,108 1,132,455 54°47 
Giese .'. . . aaa 1,018,631 43.00 
Rutland ° 132,760 51,445 14:07 
Salop . . . . 1,039,061 1,475,631 42°01 
Somerset 1,899,491 2,918,969 53°67 
Southampton 1,123,520 1,693,235 50°71 
Stafford - « 1,150,286 2,433,042 111°52 
Suffolk . . . 1,127,404 1,747,768 55°02 
Surrey . . . . 1,579,173 2,915,874 84°65 
Sussex . . . . 913,560 1,611,397 76°38 
Warwick : 1,230,967 2,266,78 |! $3°33 
Westmoreland . . 297,827 339,398 13°96 
Wilts . . . . 1,156,054 1,432,914 23°95 
Worcester . . 769,025 1,337,497 67.39 
York, West Riding 2,355,526 1,343,235 $204 
— North Riding 1,144,849 »387,205 21°17 
— EastRiding 1,186,509 1,523,735 28,42 
Total . . £49,660,728 £80,519,054 62°14 


Thus showing that during that period the annual nett income derived from 
real property in England has increased 30,858,356/., or 62 14 per cent, being 
at the rate of 1,102.084/. perannum. On examingthe above table, it will Ue 
observed that the increase of value varies very materially in the different coun- 
ties—the lowest being the county of Rutland, which is only 14:07 per cent— 
the highest being the county of Lancaster, which is i36°65 per cent—the tor 
mer being the county in which the largest proportion of the population is en- 
gaged in agriculture—the latter (with the single exception of Middlesex) being 
that in which the smallest proportion of the population is so engaged. This 
marked distinction leads us naturally to institute a comparison throughout the 
whole country between the various counties, according to their different cha- 
racters of — whether agricultural or otherwise ; and, in so doing, we 
emphatically repudiate any desire to place particular classes in an invidious 





comperiaga with others, but only to indicate the source of our great national 
wealth, a knowledge and due appreciation of which must be equally import- 
ant to all classes. For ourselves, we cannot recognise either wisdom or jus- 
tice in the commonly-conceived notion that a class is to be favoured in a com- 
munity against the rest, because it can be proved to be either the most numer- 
ous or the most wealthy, There is no justice orsense in the notion, that the 
minority, whether in number or wealth, is to be sacrificed to the majority ; 
but we do recognise and insist on this great and important principle, that, in 
a country like this, rapidly increasing in population, pent up in compatative- 
ly narrow and confined limits, with great national burdens to mainiain, it is 
of the utmost consequence to all classes that we should have a im appreciation 
of the means by which those burdens may be maintained, or lightened in their 
effect; by which that increasing population may find profitable employment, 
and made a source of increased wealth, in place of an increased burden, which 
it can only be if unemployed ; and by which the capital, enterprise, and in- 
telligence ota growing community can find a profitable application. 

The following is the order in which, by the latest accounts, the counties 
ot England stood according to the proportion of the population employed in 
agriculture, beginning with the county in which the largest number were so 
employed :— 

21 Counties 21 Counties 


Increase per cent. Inc: ease per cent, 





most agricultural. ef vaiue of property. least agricultural. _—of value of property. 
1 Rutland 14:07 22 Devon 37:38 
2 Bediord 46:27 23 Somerset 53-67 
3 Lincoln 37:52 24 Southampton 50°71 
4 Huntingdon 2-62 25 Worcester 67:39 
5 Suffolk 55°02 26 Cornwall 51°35 
6 Buckingham 26-43 27 Kent 69-03 
7 Cambridge 72 08 28 Cumberland 20°81 
8 Essex 25°64 29 Leicester 5158 
9 Heretord 34.05 30 Nottingham 54:47 
10 Northamptca 30°53 | 31 Gloucester 35°69 
11 Wilts 23:95 32 Derby 56 64 
12 Norfolk 48:33 33 Chester 59 97 
13 Hertford 50°39 34 Northumberland 19-60 
14 Oxtord 43:00 35 Warwick 83 33 
15 York, N. R. 21:17 36 Stafford 11152 
16 Sussex 7638 | 37 Monmouth 72°79 
17 Berks 48:38 | 38 York, W.R. 82:04 
18 Dorset 29 62 | 39 Durnam 116-07 
19 Westmoreland 13-96 40 Surrey 84-65 
20 York, E. R. 28:42 41 Lancaster 13665 
21 Salop 42-01 42 Middlesex 97°64 
In which the real property assessed to the income tax was in 


1815. 1343. Increase. Increase 
21 most agricultural counties and p. cent, 
ridings ots ‘es £18,266,685 25,332,557]. 7,065,872/. 38:68 
21 least agricultural counties and ; “ 
ridings om 31,994,043 55,186,527 23,792,484 75°78 
Total of England £49,660,720 £80,519,084 £30,958,356 62°14 
Increase in 28 years of 3368 per cent., is equal to a mean yearly increase 
of 1°38 per cent. 
Increase in 28 years of 75°78 per cent., is equal to a mean yearly increase 
of 2°70 per cent. 
Thus showing that the real property ia the least agricultural half of the king- 
dom has increased in value during the last twenty-eight years at double the 
rate experienced in the most agricultural half. An examination into the 
subject will also show that the greatest increase of population has been in 
those counties in whichthe greatest increase of wealth has occurred. 
So many of the counties are of a mixed character in their pursuits—agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial—that, in order to show the com- 
parison of the results of the different pursuits on the increase of weaith, ané 
as affording means of subsistence to increased numbers, we propose to mae 
a comparison between the six counties which are most purely agricultural, 
and the six which are least so, as indicated by the proportion of the inhabitants 
so employed. 
The following are the six most agricultural counties, which the yearly value 
of the real property therein, in 1815 and 1843, also the population by the cen- 
sus of 1811 and 1841, showing the increase of both: 























Yearly value of property Population 
1815 1843 1811 1841 

Rutland... 132,760 151.445 16,380 21,302 
Bedford ... 343 683 5( 2,728 70,213 107,936 
Lincoln . . . 2,059,710 2 832,480 237,591 362,602 
Huntingdon . . 321,963 404,441 42 208 58,549 
Suffolk . ... 1,127,401 1,747,768 234211 315,073 
Buckingham , 643,492 813.611 117,650 155,983 
Total .. .4,629,012 6,452,473 718,553 1,021,445 

~- 4 ae ~\- nl 


Increase 29 per cent Increase 42 per cent 
The following are the six least agricultural counties, with similar compart= 
ons of property and population :— 


Yearly value of property. Population. 
1843 











1815 18tl 1141 

Middlesex . . 5,595,537 11,059,131 953,275 «1,576,636 
Lancaster . . 3,087,774 7,307,109 828,309 —-:1, 667,054 
Surry... .. 1,579,173 2,915,874 323,851 582,678 
Durham . ... . 789,797 1,706,262 177,625 424,284 
York. W. R. . 2,385,826 5,343,239 655,142 1,154,101 
Monmouth . . 295,097 610.380 62,127 134,355 
Total . . 13,733,104 27,842,094 3,000,230 5,439,108 

‘ — | \ —_-—_ 





~~ ae eencemennn Ae 
Increase 102 per cent. Increase 81 per cent. 
The result being :— 
Increase value of Increase popu- 
property lation. 
In the six mostagricultural counties 39 per cent 42 per cent 
In the six least 102 per cent 81 per cent 


Which shows that not only has the increase been enormously greater in the 
latter than in the former; but that, in the latter case, the income from real 
property has increased at the rate of 21 per cent more than the increase of 
population ; showing that the community, individually, has become more 
wealthy :—while, in the former case, the population, though increased only 
at one-halt the rate of the Jaiter case, has done so at a greater rate than the 
property, and that the community, individually, has, consequenily, been grow- 
ing poorer. ‘ 

As we betore stated, we have no wish to make any invilious distinctions or 
comparisons of the importance of different classes, but we Wish to indicate 
the course of policy by which the true interest of all classes is best to be ad- 
vanced; for it would be the blindest folly to suppose that the particular parts 
of the country which evince the most rapid increase of wealih and power of 
sustaining population, are alone, or even most, benefited thereby. An ine 
crease of wealth, or ofemployment for the population in any part of the king- 
dom, cannot fail to be beneficial to all other parts, and especielly in three 
prominent and distinct ways:—first, by creating a greater demand for the 
natural products of the country; secondly, by absorbing the surplus popula- 
tion of other parts of the country, and converting in‘o valuable consumers 
and customers masses of people who would otherwise constitute a heavy 
charge on districts to which they naturally belong; and, thirdly, by lightening 
and diminishing the general burdens of taxation payable by the whole coun- 
try, and especially by the districts of slower growth, 

First, by creating a greater demand for the natural products of the coun- 
try, Can there be the slightest doubt that while Essex has only increased the 
value of income 25 per cent—while Middlesex has increased 97 per cent— 
that the former county has not been much benefitted, and even owes a consider- 
able portion of that increase to its proximity to Middlesex, and the consequent 
increased demand for its produce to sustain the increased population and con- 
sumption of the latter county. Can there be the slightest doubt of the great 
advantages which the increased wealth and employment apparent in the coun- 
ty of Lancaster and Wes! Riding of Yorkshire have plentifully and liberally 
showered over the counties of Lincoln, Derby, Nottingham, Chester, and 
other neighbouring parts, in the constant weekly demand for their varied pro- 
duce ; and, by thus absorbing the products of so many counties, indirectly 
raising the value of that even in more distant countries, by abstracting the 
tormer from competition with the latter in their own districts. The cattle and 
other produce raised in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, which at present find a good market in the districts 
of which we speak, are withcrawn from the London and southern markets, 
and enable the producers in the southern and western counties to command 
better markets than they otherwisecould. During periods of distress and bad 
trade in the manufacturing districts the want of this usual demand exercises 
a most predjudical effect on di-tant counties and markets. 

Secondly, by absorbing the surplus population of other parts of the country 
and converting into valuable consumers and customers masses of people who 
would otherwise constitute a heavy charge on districts to which they belong, 


Continued on page 505, 
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POLITICAL DE ARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Continued from page 504. 

Daring the last thirty years the proportion of the population engaged in agri- 
culture has been gradually diminishing. In 1811, out of every 1000 persons 
ia the whole conutry, 352 were employed in agriculture ; in 1821, out of every 
1000 persons, only 532 were so employed; in 1831, the proportion had sunk 
to 211; and at the same rate in 1841 (the accoun’s not having yet been pub- 
lished), we will find this proportion has sunk to 240 persons so employed out 
of every 1,000 of the whole population, Now it must surely be of the first 
consequence, not only to the labourers employed in agriculture to be relieved 
of so much competition as they are by what absorption of surplus labourers 
takes place in the towns and manufacturing districts, but also to the owners 
of property in such districts, who would otherwise be burdened with the main- 
tenance of a still greater number of paupers thanthey now are. There can 
be little doubt that the constant tendency to redundancy of labour; thal the 
indisposition of men to remove even from one part of the country to another ; 
that the dillizulties interposed by the old law of settiement ; and more than all, 
that the depression of late years in the manutacturing districts, and in the 
trade of large towns generally, which must have in a great measure suspend- 
ed fora time the demand tor increased labourers; have tended to, and are 
quire sufficient to aecount for, the extreme distress, dissatistaction, and in- 
crease of crime which have been recently app arent in the agricultural districts, 
The same symptoms were apparent in 1529, OU, and ‘Sl, irom a combination 
of the same catses—those symptoms disappeared in 1834, $5, and "36, with 
a return of manatacturing and commercial prosperity; during which years, 
itis in parliamentary evidence, that the agricultural and rural dadourcrs Were 
in more comfortable and contented circumstances than at any former period. 
And we have no doubt—on the contrary we leel the greatest assurance—that 
in less than a vear hence, ifthe prosperity now apparent in trade and com- 
merce shail continue, of which we have every confitence, at least for that 
time, the condition of che agricultural labourer will be mach improved, an 
the whole tace of the rural districts changed; and this will take place, not by 
increased prices of agriculiural produce, but in presence of, and by the int 
rect consequences ot lower prices than at present exist. But not only is the 
owner of property benefited by being relieved of burdens to which he would 
thus be exposed, but he is tarther benefiued by this very surplus population 
being converied, *n neighbouring towns and counties, into large consumers of 
his produce. ; 

Thirdly, by lightening and diminishing the general pur lens ol taxation, 
payable by the whole ccumtry, and especially by thedistricis of slower growth, 
It must be plain, that in any country bardened as this is by a large nationat 
debt and other expenses, requiring an income ot nearly fifty millions a-year, 
that the greater number of individuats and the greater amount of property over 
which that burthen is distribu'ed, the less must be felt by each individual. In 
the Economist of November 4th, we showed that the taxes of this country in 
1811 bore jhe propostion of 3/. 10s, 34. to each individual then living, while in 
1841 the proportion was reduced to 1/, 18s. 10, to each individual, being litle 
more than one-hali, which is the same in effect asif the taxes and burdens oi 
the country had been reduced by that proportion, Now, is mustbe quite plain 
that, while Laneashire and Middlesex have been increasing as so greata 
rate, and finding employment for such increased numbers ot people, from 
whose increased consumption of articles paying excise and customs duties 
the whole revenue has from time to time so much increased asto enable great 
reductions of duties to be made. 

These counties have in this proportion been relieving the whole country 
of a share of taxation ; and inasmuch as they have been able to accomplish 
this by a foreign trade, by finding a market abroad tor the cheap products 
of our combined skill and mechanical achievements, they have been draw- 
ing from foreign countries the direct means of paying our public burdens, 
and of relieving their countrymen at home—not by attempting to tax their 
produce, but in the legitimate way of supplying them with the produce of 
English labour and ingenuity at a cheaper rate than they could otherwise be 
supplied, to the mutual benefit of all parties, ‘This is real and true nation- 
al reciprocity. Again, on the other hand, the twenty-one least agricultural 
counties have increased only 35 per cent. since 1815 in the amount on which 
the Income Tax is collected, but they equally share the advantages of its 
being collected on an income increased by 75 per cent. in the other twenty- 
one counties. ‘Three per cent. on the whole income of real property now 
yields 2,415,569/. to the state; but if the property of the whole country had 
only increased at the same rate as it has done in the agricultural half, it 
would have required an income tax of rather more than three and a half 
per cent. to have raised the same amount; for the saving, therefore, of the 
additiona! half per cent. the agricultural half of the country is clearly in- 
debted to the greater increase of value in the other half of the kingdom. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
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THE LATE SESSION--ENGLAND IN A STATE OF 
TRANSITION, 

What a pleasant thing it was, while the Whigs were yet in Downing 
Street, to watch, amid the gradual decay of each session of Parliament, Lord 
Lyndhurs: preparing hims ‘ito come town up nthe ca INEL, just betuore they 
put intv the mouth of their R yyal Mistress the speech with which her Majes- 
ty should send her faithtul Lords and Commons about their business! How 

p’s bearing used to be, fora tull week or 


gentle and unobtrusive his lordshi 
Was a quiet twinkle iN his aeep-sel eve, a 








more ere the blow tell! There ¢ 

half-formed smile about his intelectual mouth, whica the inexperienced in 
such matters were apt to inect with ideas of benrvolence, but which, in 
point of faci, gave the surest 











ation of mischief, and then, when all 
things were ready —when the proper moment came, and the benches of the 


Upper House were crowded, what a brilliant display of oratory ensued !— 
what a crushing, stunning, overwhelming recapitulation was poured torth, 
ot blunders committed, of purposes thwarted, of weaknesses displayed, ut 
pledges violatel! How we use {to pity poor Lord Meibourne, for even his 
constitutional indifference, stolid as on common occasions it might be, never 
enabled him to suppress so much as the outward manilestations of the shame 
that burned within him. ‘These were, indeed, the days of triumph for her 
Majesty’s constitutional opposition, Untrammetied by office, uneacumbered 
by the weight of responsibility—Conservatives were Conservatives then, 
in the best sense of the term’: tor, while they stood in the way of no change 
which implied or adimiued improvement, they check-mated every move of 
which the suspecied tendency was, either directly or indirectly, 10 weaken 
the foundations of that constitution, to maintain the shattered tragments of 
which, and by and by to reunite them, was the sole object for which, as a 
party, they held together. And whathas been the result? Precisely that 
which every far-seeing man counted upon trom the outset. The consistency 
of the Tories gained ground irom day to day, upon the shiitings and ter- 
giversations of the Whigs. Their minority, inconceivably small at the first, 
grew more and more formidable atter every new election. The country saw, 
or believed, that Sir Robert Peel and his friends were as sincere in their pro- 
fessions as they were unselfish in their objects. There was no haste to 
grasp at office ; there was an undisguised reluctance to pass from one side of 
the house to another, Every thing like the trickery of faction was wanting. 
So far from laying traps tor their rivals, they stood gallantly by them in 
many an endeavour, and saved them from being overwhelmed by the mad- 
ness of their own people. It was impossible to avoid seeing in what so much 
truckling on the one hand, and sucha manly and straighttorward postponing 
ot the views of party to the public good on the other, would terminate, The 
Whigs were kicked out to the satisfaction of all Europe, and the ancient oc- 
cupants of the ministerial benches, strengthened as was thought by a dratt 





from the Derby Dilly, returned to their accustomed places. 

Let our readers take with us a rapid glance backwards, so as to connect the 
achievements of the late session with certain events that preceded and led 
the way to them, and we are deceived if they do not afterwards come to the 
same conclusion towards which we teel ourselves involuntarily hurried; name- 
ly, that the position of the present Government is, to say the least of it, a some- 
what anomalous one. 

Unless our memory be very much at fault, the great ground of opposition 
by Sir Robert Peel and his friends to the Reform-bill of 1830, lay here,—that, 
in the opinion of these experienced statesmen, the preponderancy assured by 
itto the Democratic element in our mixed constitution must lead, betore 
many years should have passed away, to the total overthrow ofthe constitution 
itself. ‘ You are revolutionizing,’ said they, to the proposers of that measure, 
‘all the influences inthe empire. You are stirring up the worst feelings be- 
tween the different classes ofthe community. You are throwing enormous 
power every where into the hands of the Dissenters. *And if in England there 
be danger in this, especially to the Church, which we hold to be a part and 
parcel of the constitution, in Ireland there is more than danger—-there is cer- 
iainrnin, You are setting town and country every where by the ears. You 
are arraying the producer against the consumer, the servant against the em- 
ployer, the merchant against the ship-owner, the manufacturer against the 
agriculturist. You are striking at the root of the financial policy, which has 
worked so well for halt a century, and carried us through difficulties unparal. 
jeled in our history. You are unsettling men’s notions on the subject of pro- 
perty. You are depriving the Crown of its prerogatives, the Aristocracy o 
its privileges, the Church of its rights, the People of their liberties. We resist 





as the first ofa series of changes which, whether they come suddenly or by 
slow degrees, must lead to a complete change in the whole siructure of soci2ty 
in this country.’ 

This, or something like this, was the pointtaken up in their pwhlic speeches 
and private correspondence, by the Duke of Wellington, by Sir Robert Peel, 
by Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Lyndharst, and their party ; and very cogent, it 
not universally convincing, were the arguments with which they supported it. 
And as they never omitted to declare that in their deliberate upinion the sirac- 
ture of society, as it then existed in Engiand, was the best which the world had 
ever known, of was ever likely to know, the obvious inference tor others to 
draw was, that, by every means in their power, and under every conceivable 
change of circumstances, they would use their best endeavours to render such 
idnovations into it as might occur as little striking, and therefore as liule mis- 
chicyous, as possible, 

‘The removal of Lord Althorp to the House of Lords in 1835, and the sud- 
den determination of the late king to take advantage of the event, and to dis- 
miss his Whig cabinet, hurried turward a crisis which had becter been defer- 
red. ‘She advancement of thé heads of the party to Downing Street was pre- 
mature, and it wrought much mischiet. Of the Church Commission —whe- 
tuer a good thing or a bad—we do not hesitate to avow our persuasion that it 
Was the creatuie of apprehensionstoo rudely re-awakened ; that it had for its 
odject the sofiening down of a sort of hostility which was implacable. It was 
the result of a premature advancement to office; of the unsought trans- 
ference to Conservative hands of the reins which the coachman felt him- 
selfunequal to manage, The echo of a cry which had entirely subsided was 
yet in Sir Robert Peel’s ears; and, in the hope of establishing for himself a 
new character, he began with a Reform of the Church, It was an ill-timed, 
and, therefore, an unwise act. Nota single enemy was won over by it, 
while the zal of many a warm trieni grew cold, and their contidence re- 
ceived a shake. Almost to a man the clergy were against it; and more than 
the clergy—some of the soundest and best laymen ia the land; of the judges, 
several; of the bar, a large majority ; among the middie classes, all, except 
that nondescript portion who, if they «new what consistency was, would be- 
come ‘Whigs, and something more,’ to-morrow—united in deploring that 

wh a moment should have been selected for the annoancement of a pur- 
vse Which took every body by surprise. For a strong reaction in the 
Church’s favour had begun. The best of ali remedies to aluses in the accu- 
ulation of preferment was already applied, in a well expressed and ever- 
watchtul opinion; andit was every where felt, that having made the Church 
the grand cheval de battailie, co turn suddenly round upon her was both im- 
politic and unjust. However, it pleased Sir Robert Peel to inform the world 
all at once that the Institution of which he had so often spoken, as worthy of 
the nation’s best support, was any thing but pure; and a commission was 
concocted for the avowed purpose of rectifying its many jaults, and distribut- 
ing ils property. 

We doubt whether to this day the first minister ot the crown is aware of 
the depth and extent of the heart-buraings which his famous ‘ Leiter to he 
Electors of Tamworth’ created among his supporters. We suspect that he 
has yet to be told, that bat for the exertions ot individuals, of whom, person- 
ally, he knows nothing, there would have burst forth a spirit of host ity in 
many quarters, such as overbears, whenithas once found vent, all consider- 
ations of prudence or expediency. Such, however, is the fact: indeed. we 
happen to know, that the quesiion was at one time agitated among some thou- 
sands of che most influential members of the constituency, scattered all over 
the kingdom, whether they ought not to go over in a body to the Whigs ;— 
on the ground that they had been deceived and betrayed; and that, ifthe Con- 
stitution must perish, it were better that it should fall to pieces in the hands 
of open enemies, than of false friends But the more prudent counsels of the 
few prevailed over the indignation of the many. Gvod use was likewise 
inade of a name—which all men venerate—we mean that of Dr. Efowley, 
archbishop of Canterbury, whose concurrence in the Church Commission 
scheme reconciled a few to a device, of which they could not but perceive 
that, lei its immediate effects in particular districts be as beneficial as they 
might, the obvious consequence must be to place the property of the Church 
on an entirely novel footing. 

The storm blew over, and the conductof the premier, curing his brief reign, 
was such as not merely to secure for him the admiration ot his snppurters in 
the House, but to win back the esteem and, to a certain extent, the confidence 
ol their constituents out of doors. Never had Sir Robert Peel appeared so 
great as when, in the face of a tyrant majority, he refused to yiehia single 
iiaportant point, and his fall, if it came sooner than the more sangnine ot his 
acherents could have wished, was, perhaps, the noblest act ofall. He would 
not dissolve, though the opportunity of doing so was repeatedly offered to 
him. He would not run the risk of destroying, amid the strife of parties, a 
Constitution which had not yet had time afforded for maturing itseli , but, re- 
tiring from office, he lett the Whigs to carry on the Government as they best 
might, their characters being in no wise raised in consequence of the means 
to which they had recourse, in order to forcethemselves back into the king’s 
counsels, 

Ot the events that followed itis not necessary to say much. Hampered 
by pledges which they were unable to redeem, and absolutely without power 
in the Louse of Lords, the Whigs, during the residue ot Whlliam’s resgn, 
attended to the ordinary routine of business, but altogether failed as often as 
they endeavoured to please their adherents by prop sing measures whicti 
involved a change either in domestic or foreign policy. ‘They talked aboui 
the wrongs of Ireland, yet took no steps tu redre 
istablished Church in that portion of the empire, but were checked as oiten 
as they seemed ready to bite. 
ing unwise laws, ¢ 
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riminal, civil, and fiscal, yet they made no vigorous move- 


their hands. ‘Uhe public debt was augmented—there was a rebellion in 
Canada—wars in India and in China—a hostile correspondence going on 
between Lord Palmerston and the French minister—and a sharp and decisive 
campaign onthe shores of the Mediterranean. The new Poor-law, which 
had been their pet measure, Was not found to work well. The poor hated it, 
and the rich were, in a majority of instances, opposed to it. And, worst of all, 
because mosisensibly feit, tue public reveaue tell off continually. Alas, that 
we should say so! alas! that a temporary defalcation in the accounts ot the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should go turther, in this free and enlightened 
country, torendera cabinet Unpopuiar than almost any extent of moral 
wrong! Yet so itis, and always has been. {f{the Whigs had been ei ther 
better economists, or better finauciers; ifthey had been bold enough to pro- 
pose an income-tax whentheir difficulties first bezan to press upon them, aud 
wise enough to let the Curn-laws and Sugar-duties alone, we do not believe 
that either the cry of the poor at home, or the disgrace of the British army 
abroad, whould have driven them oat of office: and had they remained in 
Downing Street, there needs no ghost{rom the grave to tel! us,that such meas- 
ures as some of those which give a character to the bygone session, never 
would have been heard of. 

It was evident to all observers, long before the catastrophe befell, that Lord 
Melbourne’s cabinet could not retain ils position many years. Coming into 
office under talse pretences, and succeeding to a parliament which their rivals 


this; indeed, their own weakness was, during the remainder of King Wil- 
liam’s reign, a sort of standing joke in all Whig circles. But when the elec- 
tion consequent on the accession of our present gracious sovereign not only 
gave no increase to their strength, but diminished it, all legitimate ground of 
joking was takea away. They had now great realities to deal with. The 
constituencies of England had declared against them, and they must look for 
support to Ireland. They did so; and the ‘ eccentricities’ of Mr. O’Connell 
and his Repeal Association gave the finishing blow to their influence. They 
broke down through taeir inability to go further, and their rivals were carried 
back to the ministerial benches on the shoulders ot the people. 

We have alluded to the uneasy feeling which had been excited by the 
Church policy of Sir Robert Peel in 1835, Smoothed down in 1840, but not 
altogether removed, was this jeatousy of the great body of the clergy ; and now 
it came to pass that the first great step towards extricating the country from 
its financial difficulties was destined to alarm the agriculturists, To the In- 
come-tax, none but his avowed enemies objected; the new Tariff proved dif- 
ficult of digestion only to his triends. However, it went down; and though 
wheat be now selling at 42s., and stock hang heavy on the hands of the breed- 
ers, wedo not hear, either in Parliament or elsewhere, many complaints 
about the matter. During the session of 1842-3, it is but fair, indeed, to ac- 
knowledge that his hold upon public confidence seemed to be shaken—at leas’, 
the Whigs clearly thought so, for they buckled on their harness to the fight, 
and his own language was rather deprecatory than commanding. But now 
all is changed again, He has put an end to the Repeal gatherings with a 
strong hand; he has restored peace to India and China, and accommodated 
the differences between England and America. He shows you a public 
revenue not on y adequate to your expenditure, but affording a surplus, which 
goes on continually increasing. ‘Trade has revived since his accession to 
office, ina degree which the most sanguine could not have ventured to anti- 
cipate, and the death of the Anti-Corn-Law League is the necessary cons 
quence, Are not all these the results of a wise and liberal, yet Conservativ 
policy? Probably they are: and yet a glance back upon some of the most 
important enactments which have been carried through Parliament in the 
course of the late session will show that, in ils great institutions, this country 





this measure, not merely because itis bad in itself, but because we regard it 


is more than ever in a state oi transition, 
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They insinuatedall manner of thingsconcern- | 


‘| stitution. Could the Whigs have acted so ! 


had catled toge:her, they and their friends affected for a while not to perceive | 


We take no accvunt, while thus e 


‘ ; Xpressing ourselves, of such measures as 
the reduction of the three-and-a-h 


i alfper cents, or of any other arrangement 
which may have for its object the increase of the public :evenue, or the 
diminution of the people’s burthens, ‘The minister who undertakes to lessen 
the public expenditure wo the tne of one million, or twelve hundred thousand 
a.year, is sure, at all times, to win the applause of the House of Commons ; 
and the House of Commons only exercises its legitimate functions when it 
enables him to effvct this object. Moreover, Sir Robert Peel’s plan for ac- 
complishing his end was both wise and well-timed ; the money-market being 
ina healthy state, and money abundant, he had it in his power to pay off the 
old debt by contracting a new loan on more favourable terms; and he took 
advantage ef this circumstance in such a way as to delight the debtor—that 
is, the tax-paying public-——without giving the smallest offence to the creditor. 
Again, the Abolition of Lmprisonment fur Debt-bill, had it been rendered ap- 
plicable to ali cases, instead of only to some, could not have been regarded as 
anything more than one of those am 1 


) eliorations of old statute-laws which the 
progress of time and the consequent change which takes place in men’s opi- 
nions, are continually forcing on. But the same language is not appropriate 
when we come to speak of the Irish Land Comm:ssion—of the Factories-bill 
—of the Dissenters’ Chape!-bill—and ot the Roman Catholic Endowments- 
bill. All these are complete, direct, and manifest inroads upon the principles 
of the Constitution ; and one of them, atleast in the manner of its working 

has operated to the sullas powerfully as by its enactments. Let us explain 
what we mean. 

Whatever evils may attend upon the existing system of land-letting in Ire- 
land—and none can be more alive to the great enormi'y ot these evils than 
we—there is no denying that the system itself is strictly in agreement both 
with law and immemorial custom; for it is a principle of our iree Constitu- 
tion, that, let his property consist ot what it may, aman may do what he likes 
with his own, providing only he abstain from applying it to illegal purposes. 
Nay, more: the constitutional law, both of Great Britain and Ireland, forbids 
every interference, on the part of the executive, with individuals, except where 
crimes are alleged againstthem, eitherin progress or in preparation. What 
power, for example, has Lord Devon to compel the attendance of Irish land- 
lords or tenants in his court, or force them inio a disclusure of their private 
affairs—of the sori of tenure on which they grant, or obtain forms—and the 
amount of rent which is paid forthem? We teally no not know. We are 
quite at a loss to conceive how the Commission, of which his lordship is at 
| the head, is to obtain any useful information, except such as the Irish people 
| may be disposed, of their free will, to communicate. Yetthat it has been 
| 
| 
| 





created by the authority of the crown is a fact, and the fact of its existence is 
an absolute novelty in the arrhageiments of our social system. Other com- 
missions we have had ia abundance; but the objects of these were, in every 
instance, puilic. They inquired into the working of particular laws, or they 
looked into the sanatery state of towns and districts, or they directed their at- 
tention to the fitnesses vi certain great institutions, such as charitable bequests 
for educational purposes, and so forth. But a commission authorized and 
required to pry into the management of their estates by private persons, was 
never heard of till now. Nog is this all. he Commission is pushing its 
inquiries for some purpose or another. The minister is going to found some 
sort of legislative measure on the Report which it will, by and by, present to 
him; in other words, he is going to interfere, by act of parliament, between 
the owners of land in Ireland and their own free will and pleasure in the man- 
agement of that land. Where are we now? Surely on the eve of estab- 
lishing a new principle; tor when it has become competent—constitutionally 
competent, we mean—for Lords and Commons to determine that A shall not 
let his farms on this tenure, but only on that, how wide a step will be required 
to render the same Queen, Lords, and Commons the sole judges as to the 
amountof wages which B shall pay to his laLourers, as well as the extent of 
land he shall occupy? Besides, are you not opening a docr to all manner of 
ing = sitorial iaterferences between the executive and the subject? Be it ob- 
served, that we have no objection whatever to the Irish Lard Commission. 
On the contrary, we are heartily glad that it is at work; and we trust 
that its report, when sent iv, will contain something more than the repe- 
tition of facts with which we are already familiar, But we cannot deny 
that the measure is one of change; and we are very svre that the Whigs, 
had they dared to propose it, would have been put down as_ conspirators 
against the laws by which property of every kind is protected. 

In like manner, it is impossible to hide trom ourselves the tact, that the 
law which determines the number of hours that are to be spent by opera- 
lives, whether young or old, in the factories of such as employ them, has 
| Placed master and servant in this country in a new relation one towards 
|the otuer. As men and Christians we have certainly no objection to this 

law. We think that it had become necessary; and perhaps our wishes 

went with the advocates of shorter hours; that is, ailer the great principle 
of non-interference had once been abandoned. 

But will anybody say that such an abandonment, had it originated with the 

1 have be Surely not. Lord Ashley carried his 

oiat, or partially carried,—first, because ot the strength of his own benevo- 


) 





ice,—and next, through the support which his Conservative connexions 
gave him; for this, among other reasons, that the Whigs were opposed to 
him, and that the rivals ot the Whigs counted on carrying public opinion 


} along with them. But Lord Ashley may rely upon it, that he has set a ball 
| Sir Robert Pee 
la party to it. 
| 








in motion which ‘neither he nor any body else will be able to stop; and 
i, by consenting to the movemen!, has more than made himself 
Besides, how was the arrangement effected? By a process so 
humiliating to the third estate of the realm, that no commoner can look back 
upon it without shame. And the worst of it was, that by this very case a pre- 


; : + a ap '€- | cedent was esiabiished of which no great while elapsed ere full use was made. 
meatto introduce betier. Meanwhile,the nation fell into diilicull ies ander | 


Lord Lynthurst was accustomed to charge the Melbourne cabinet with hax- 


| ter ing dignity tor place,—with truckling to the Flouse of Commons while they 
| professed to be the imunisters of the crown. We are surprised that Lord John 
| Russell, in his small parting appeal, did not retort upon Lord Melbourne’s 
| Successor, though certainly atter adilierent fashion, What his lordship omit- 
\ted, however, we will take it upon us to supply. Sir Robert Peel must not 
| play this game too often. ‘The Commons of England have twice shown theit 
| readiness to sacrifice themselves in order to keep him inoilice. He must take 


| heed how he establishesa principle so inconsistent with the spirit of the Con- 

Would they have dared, twice 

| in one session, to ride the executive rough-shod over the neck of the people’s 
representatives ? 

Again: the Dissenters’ Chapel-bill, and the bill fur the better Endowment 
|} of Roman Catholic Benefices, vifer specimens ol the moveuen principle in 
| politics, as striking as any lover of change could desire to witness. Tne for- 

imer, to be sure, is not quite original. Itis but a copy—altered to suit the pe- 
culiarities of the case—from the Chureh Temporatities’-bill ofa few sessions 
|ago; but perhaps it is not on this account the less worthy of notice. | Pious 
men long ago dedicated certain estates for the maintenance of a certain form 
uf worship, for ever, in certain churches or cathedrals. Though nominating 
their own priests, either during their lile-time or by their testaments, their 
deeds of gift invariably set forth that the right of appointment should hereafter 
| be vested in the bishop of the diocese, or possibly in the crown, or, it might be, 
in the dean and chapter for the time being; and fora thousand years perhaps, 
or perhaps for five hundred, their designs have been religiously acted upon.— 
Indeed, the law and Consticutiun both forbade that lands or money which the 
owner might have dedicated to one purpose should ever be devoted to another, 
But it entered all at once into the mind of a Conservative statesman that this 
was a gross error. The people stood in need of new churches, and a larger 
number of parochial clergymen, and many of the livings, having been lun- 
dered by Henry VIII. and his courtiers, had become miserably poor. hat 
was the use of attending to the wishes of people who lived and died some cen- 
turies before he was born? He would seize these prebends, and apply the 
revenues arising froin them to the general purposes of the Church. A Accord- 
ingly, a commission is instituted, which recommends that these his designs 
shall be enforced; and an act of parliament sets aside, at a Sweep, some scores 
ot wills and testaments. However, our Conservative statesman has this much 
to say in his own defence, that, though he is certainly diverting the confiscated 
property {rom the purposes to which its original owners desired that it should 
be applied, he is not making use of itto propagate opinions at variance with 
those of the Established Church; and by a happy jingle on the term ‘Church 
property,’ he manages to make simple folks believe that the Church, tne whole 
body of the Church, constitutes enz corporation, though Blackstone, and all 
other constitutional lawyers, had determined long ago, that each particular 
benefice is a corporation complete in itself, : 
Accordingly, ‘his overthrow of all constitutional powers is not, in the 
Church Temporalities bill, noticed by the multitude. But what -_— to any 
of his application of this new principle to Lady Hewley’s Vbarity = Here 
isa worthy woman who leaves asum of money to build and endow chapels, 
within which she specially directs that the doctrine oi the Trinity shail be 
1ught. In course of time three or four Socinian preachers contrive to get 
hemselves established in as many of these chapels. ‘The more orthodox of 
the Dissenters are offended, and Commence actions against these teachers and 
against the trustees, who, by placing them where they are, have abused their 
power; and long and expensive law proceedings are tie consequence, At 
last, the minister is appealed to. How does hea v2 Of course, he desires 
he petitioners to carry their case to the Elouse ol Lords, and assures them 
that justice will there be done ; or else, being fully satisfie | as to the motive 
of the testator, he brings in a bill to confirm them? No suchthing. He 
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brings a bill into Parliament certainly: but the bi:l never so much as notices 
the intentions of ike founder of unese cLapels; on the contrary, it establishes 
a principle as novel as it is extraordinary, namely, that, let a deed of endow- 
ment be as Careiuily expressed asilmay, twenty years’ occupaticn of the chap- 
el or school endowed are sufficient to throw the purposes of the pation, 1n 
regard to the sort of doctrines that are io be taught, overboard! if this be not 
a step greatly in advance of all which the Whigs ever took, or ever would 
have been permiited io take, then are we mistaken as to what ‘ihe move- 
men’ can be. ; a : 2 ia 

But, siartling as the Disseniers’ Chapel-bill is, it falls entirely into the shave 
‘when contrasied with the proceedings of these saine Conservative ministers 
inthe waiter of Roman Catholic wrongs and Roman Cathoiic necessities. 
First , we have all the old Jaws which were intended to restrain, or, il way be, 
to extinguish Popery inthe reals, repealedat a stroke. Do we object to this! 
Far trom it. The penal laws had, in point ot fact, repealed themselves, and 
therejore the formal revocation of edicts which forbade Papists to ride borses 
ol a greater value than 51., or to go to a greater disiance than five miles from 
their ordinary dwelling places, except by license, was aboutas harmless an 
inroad upon the consiitation as could well have been made. But we do ob- 
ject to the manner of making it, as well as to the avowed purposes tor which 
it has been made. ‘There was a great deal too much ot the osientaiion of 
Liberalism in the Chanceilor’s cde of announcing the intentions ol the Gov- 
ernment. che wr | 

We are no advocates for prosecution, Heaven knows! Laws waich mn- 
flict punishment upon men for their religious opinions are a disgrace to any 
statue-book, aud we cannot lament that these, virtually dead as they have 
been for years, should be erased from thatof England. But we are not wil- 
ling, neither, wesuspect, are the people of Engiand, to see Popeiy ilattered 
and encouraged at the expense ofthe Church. “I'he Bishop of*Londen ven- 
tured to hint, that the end of a session was not the most convenient moment 
tor making gieat chanyes in the Constitution, and suggested it would be res- 
pectiuland becoming to allew the bishops some voice in the discussion of a 
point which so deepty affected the Church. But his lordship was laughed to 
scorn ; anid, ina house whe he sat alone to represen his order, measure alter 
measure was repealed, every one of which haa avowedly been enacted tor the 
purpose of upholding ihe Protestant Church, and defending the civil liberties 
of the nation, which a Popish monarch had endeavoured to destroy. We 
lamented this at the moment, and we lament it still, And though we en- 
tirely approve of the corollary which followed, namely, the facilities which 
have been afforded by law to devout Roman Catholics, of endowing chapels, 
and otherwise providing ‘or the growth and stability of their church in this 
kingdom, it would be ridiculous to deny that, the whole measure is such as 
would have been resistedtwenty years ago, tothe death, by the very'men who 
are now the main promoters ot it. Could the Whigs havedonethis? Would 
they have dared, however willing they might be, to propose it ? 

Yet we have not yet done with the proots which the proceedings of the late 
session aflorded—inat now, and only now, has ‘ the movement,’ so much spok- 
enabout of late years, begun, The Roman Catholics, instead of accepting 
with gratitude the minister’s proposal, meet it with a haughty disdain, and 
refuse to co-operate withhim, because he has dared to mix up, in his com- 
mission of management, an equal number cf Protestants and Papists. Nor 
is this all. Though of the Protestant commissioners all, except oc, may be 
Dissenters, the Papists object especially to that one; not becanse he is either 
a Churchman or a Protestant, but because he his nominated to the office, by 
virtue of which he enters into the Commission, by the Protestant Archbishop 
of Armagh. Ofcourse the geailemen who held this language are careful 
not to nege the claims of their own prelates to tale any part in the manage- 
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John Gildersleeve, John Barlow, John Greenhalgh, Ambrose Jackson, Geo, 
Jones, Thomas McCate, John P. Taylor, John Ross, Indian, Major Henry 
stannard, ‘Thomas Ryan, George Wood, Edward Brown, Wm. Crolius, I, 
! Lathrop, J. L. P. Smith, P. Hutchinson. , 
| ‘I'he men, 17 in all, the rest having withtrawn, were brought in a tine 
; and at 14 minutes pasi four o’cloek the word ‘go’ was given, and they started 
compactly together at a steady pace. By an arrangement mace for their 
government, a bell tolled every three minutes, in which time each half mile 
must be accomplished by every runner who intended to make ten miles wiih- 
in the hour, abd, in consequence, the spectators also knew the rapidity of the 
pace at which they were going. ‘The two Englishmen, Barlow and Green- 
halgh, soon showed in front, with Ross, the Indian, who cut out strong work 
jor them, and probably thus conuibuted to their defeat by an exhaustion of 
their strength early in the race, Ross was the first to complete tne first mile 
which he did in 5 minutes 15 seeonds, aceompanied by Barlow and Green. 
halgh, Stannard, ‘Taylor and Gilder followed at some distance, rucnin 
easily and steadily. Ryan, Crolius, Lathrop and Smith, were behind ina 
clusier, but all accomplished the mile in Jess than the six minutes. Jones 
Wood, and others came in behind the necessary time at respectful distances, 
ihe whole space occupied by ihe runners, fiom ihe Indian, to the rear, being 
nearly halt a mile in so short a space of time, thus proving that the pace was 
tov much for the majority. ‘ 

At the close of the second mile there was a slight change of position, Bar- 
low being first, Greenhalgh second, and the Indian third ata killing pace, 
Barlow ran in beautiful style. Greenhalgh was also much admired, but the 
Indian’s arms were not carried with sufficient steadiness, showing him to be 
untuiored in such exercises. McCabe wasthe fourth with a space of many 
yards intervening between him and his predecessors. Jackson and Edward 
Brown followed at some distance. Taylor, Stannard, Jones, and Gilder- 
Sleeve were in a clusier still later. Ryan and Crolius followed. Hutchin- 
son and Wood abandoned the contest. ‘These now mentioned, however, were 
ail within the winning time, but Lathrop, Smith, and George Jones were 
tailed otf. % 

The third mile was accomplished by Barlow and Greenhalgh, apart from 
the Indian, who was running steadily in the third position at some distance 
irom the Englishmen. Grldersieeve and Jones were next in order, followed 
by Brown, Jackson, Stannard, and ‘Taylor. Ryan was out of time to accom- 
plish ten miles in tne hour, as were also Crolius, Lathrop, and Smith. Bar- 
low and Greenhalgh stili together, completed their fuurth mile at an increased 
distance trom their competitors, and the style of their running greatly 
increased the admiration of the spectators, The Indian came alone, followed 
at some distance by Gildersleeve and McCabe; they were succeeded by 
Jones, Brown, Stannard, ‘Taylor, and Jackson, tegether as before, and ail 
passed the Judges’ stand vefore the bell tolled the departure of their required 
time; Ryan, Crolius, Lathrop, and Smith, came along at intervals. Barlow 
and Greenhalgh accomplisied their filth mile in less time than any prece- 
ding one, running in excellent condition. Ross was third at an inereased 
distance, Gildersleeve was the fourth, with whom a friend ran with a watch 
in his band, evidently insiructing him as to the condition and prospect of 
things. McCabe was the next toarvive. Atierwards Edward Brown, Stan- 
nard, ‘Taylor, and Jackson, together as before, ali passed the stand betore the 
bell tolled the expiration of the additional six miuutes. Ryan, Corles, La- 
throp, Smith, and Jones, brought up the rear at hopeless distances. Barlow 
and Greenhalgh were, as here’ofore, together atthe end of their sixth mile, 
and their running now elicited loud cheers trom the spectators. 

Gildersleeve had taken the position of the Indian in’ the third place, but 
there wa3 a fearful chasm between him and the Eog'ishman. Ross followed, 





ment of the mixed Comunissioners. Wounded asthey are by the bare proposal 
of placing the nominee ofa Protestant bisuop in a position to take a share, 
however minuie, in the guardianship of property devoted to Roman Catholic | 
purposes, they cannot so far forget themselves as to require that their own | 
bishops shall interfere with the’bequests of Protestants, or, indeed, be connected | 
in aly way with a court of which the constitution is so distaste!ul to them. 
Is itso? Very much the reverse. ‘The Roman Catholics demand, first, that 
their bishops and priests shall be recoguised as such in the act of parliament ; 
and next, that the Popish Commissioners shall all be bishops ; and that to 
them. and to nore other, power shall be committed of controlling, regulating, 
and otherwise apportioning, whatever lands or money shall come trom Popist 
beneiactors, and be i } y applicable to Popish purposes. Has Sir Rob- 
ert Peel yielded to thuse most audacious demands? We lament to saythat le 
has. Popish bishops and priesis are now formally recognised in their oili- 
cial characters by the legislature. To the Popish members of the commission | 
exclusively, the management of ail Popish bequests is intrusted; and though, | 
in very decency, he was obliged to hold out against the formal nomination ot 
Popish prelates as Commissioners, aConservative minister was neither afraid | 
nor ashamed to insinuate that care should be taken, in the actual arrangeinent 
ofihe body, not to overlook the claims of their reverences. Itall this be not 
‘ihe movement,’ we should really like to know whay is. } 

Meanwhile, poor old Mother Church is going sadly to the wall. She comes \ 
forward to cntreat that a Welsh bishopric shall be spared, and being heartily join- 
ed by the people of the Principality, she so fur prevails that, on the motiun of 
Earl Powis, a bill is brought into the Upper House for effecting a very tritling 
changein the Church Temporalities Act. ‘The Lords are favourable to the ar- 
rangement. The Church is gratifie It is by no means clear that the bill will 
not pass the Commons also. How does the Conservative Government act ! 
Why, it pleads the royal prerogative ; extinguishes the bill just as the Lords are 
about to pass it, and then tells the Bench of Bishops that they have nothing to 
do with the laws, except to obey them. In like manner, a proposal by the Bis- 
hop.oi Exeter, to provide chaplains for the union workhouses, is scouted. ‘Ihe 
age for chaplains, both a: home and abroad, has passed away. We are on en- 
emies tothe Church, far from it ; bat, i! you suppose that we are going to expend 
the public money in any effort to instruct the people in the peculiar dogmas of 
the Church, you are very much mistaken. it is the doctrine of modern Conser- 
vatism to keep the Church down. We won't destroy her. Ob,no! But we 
sali do all that We can to prevent her from exercising any more the supremacy 
which used in former times to belong to her.’ At the great dinner in Glasgow, 
when he was elected Rector of that celebrated University, Sir Robert Peel told 
his audience that he could worshlp God just as satisfactorily to himself ina Scot- 
tish kirk as in an English cathedral. We shou'd not be surprised to find him 
declaring, on the occasion of his first Visit to Reformed Maynooth, that he is as 
ready to be present at the sacrifice of the mass by John, archbishop of Tuam, as 
to receive the holy sacrament from the hands of Charles James bishop of Lun- 
don 

Allthat we have as yet been writing about is actually done ; what further re- 
mains to be accomplished we are scarcely left to surmise We quite expect 
to see, ere another year pass over us, an sccredited minister from the court of 
St. James to that of St. Peter at Rome. And indue time, after the Charitable 
Bequests Bill shail have accomplished its purposes, it will be no subject of 
surprise to us, to find two Established Churches, of, possibly, no established 
Church at all, recognised in freland. And all will have been the work of a Con- 
servative Government! Well, why not? Other sciences do not stand still; 
why should the most imporiant of all, that of Government, be kept stationary ! 
Vivela variele! Success to ‘the movement!’ say we. But it is really very 
hard that not one among the ex-members can be found to chronicle its progress. 
oh, fora Lyndhurst on the Opposition benches ! What a fluttering of eagles he 
would make in the Conservative camp ! 

a 


THE GREAT FOOT RACE. 


Stanna’d’s previous performances justified the confidence of his friends, 
and he was backed heavily against the field, but before the start he candidly 
admiited to his supporters that he did not feel in running trim, though he pro- 
mised to accomplish ten miles within the hour. Gildersleeve (entered as Gil- 
der) had also obtained great repute as a pedestrian. He ran ten years ago on 
the long island course against Stannard ani others, and was then defeated. 
He was equally unsuccessful in the great race last summer, buthe was second 
ouly to Stannard, and his friends telt confident that with proper care and train- 
ing he would beat any competitor in a ten mile race. He was accordingly 
put in training, under the patronage of some of our wealthy fellow citizens, 
who have betupon him largely. He is a man of stature below the ordinary 
size, but he is sinewy and of good bottom. ‘The resu't of this race proves him 
to be the best runner of the present age. 

The two Englishmen, Barlow and Greenhalgh, came over with good repu- 
tations, and they were backe| heavily. They have continued their training 
at Newport since their arrival on these shores, and their private performances 
have given a confluence to those acquainted with them, which justified the 
rates at which they were backed, 

John Ross, the Indian, was also deemed a formidable competitor, and with 
the care and attention Which Gilders\oove received, the result might have been 
different. as : 

Many others were supported by their friends at various raies, and indeed 
t he betting assumed a great variety 61 phases There were several favour- 
i tes against the field. Some betting was con, 














; ov time—10} miles in the hour 
~and some bets were offered that 10) miles would be accumplished. 

By the effective aid of several mounted men and a large posse of men with 
aiaves on foot, the course was got in toleravic tr, and the competitors were 
«alied to enter the lisis by the tolling ot , a1 announcement having 
been previously made that if they were oostructes in running the stakes 
would be withheld until they had been fairly won by a susbequent private 
trial. Oniy seventeen men ap eared of the number that have entered; they 
were the following : 








alterwards McCabe ; nextin succession were Edward Brown and Stannard ; 
then ‘T'aylor and Jackson, and then the bell announced that six minutes more 
had elapsed. Ryan, Crolius, Smith, Lathrop, and Jones came in at such 
distauces from each other that apprehensions were expressed that the English- 
men would soon overiake the last man, and be thus a mile ahead of him. 
Barlow and Greenhalgh complcted their seventh mile in a tew seconds 
after the half mile bell tolled, running with as much apparent ease as al the | 
first, and gaining on time in each succeeding mile. Gnridersieeve next nearly 
200 yards behind, but running with renewed energies, and the confidence ot 





wisdom of this policy is not only self-evident to the eye of reason, but is 
sanctioned by the unerring test of experience. Among our extracts today, 
will be found one under the caption of “Comparative income from real pro- 
perty in England, in 1815 and 1843,” showing the large increase it has under- 
gone between the two periods. And this is but one element of national 
wealth; there are others equally important, which have, no doubt, received a 
Similar impulse. The prodace of agriculture, with the aids of money and 
Science, has been wondertu!ly augmented, as has that of the mines and manu- 
factories. Railroads too, have, in themselves, besides their inseparable bene- 
fits, created an enormous productive capital in the country, and, in short, te 
whatever desciiption of property you turn your consideration, it has multi- 
plied in a rate which attests ina language not to be misunderstood, the advan- 
tages derived from a long coutinuance of peace. 

As a concomitant to this state of national prosperity, it was perhaps not 
unnatural that a ieeling of individual philanthropy should arise—that those 
who enjoyed so large a share of the blessings attendant on it, should seek te 
alleviate the miseries of the less favoured, and hence we have had parlia- 
mentary committees to inquire into the state of the labourers in the mines— 
the operatives in the manufactories, and plans to regulate the*hours of 
labour—and truth to say—many appalling examples of human misery have 
been adduced. We needed not these, however, to iell us thet amid congre- 
gated masses, there must necessarily be, owing to the differences of character 
and of circumstances, to ignorance and jolly, a large share ol suffering, 
which it was in the nature of things impossible to remove, and have therefore 
always doubted the policy of these investigations, which held up to view im 
all their naked detormity, the evils inseparable from humanity. On the 
whole, however, we are satistied that the humblest classes in Engl und, ‘aust 
have derived vast benefits from the increasing prosperity ot the country, 
—larger rewards to labour and more means of employing it. There is one 
fact, mentioned in the article we publish, and to which we have alluded 
above, which shows in the strongest light one great advantage all have de- 
rived fiom ihe increase in national wealth which bas ialen place. The 
taxes which in 1311 bore the proportion of £3 10s. 3d. to each individual 
were reduced in 1841 to £1 Iss., or a little more than one halt. ' 
Were this prosperity confined alone to England, we might doubt its durabili 
ty, but happily, it extends to ail—ii not in quite as great a cegree, yet in a 
pruportion sutlicienlly large to ensure a perseverance in the system which 
ptoduced it. We need not expatiate on this point, It is palpable. We can 
place our finger on no spot on the map of Europe, where an increasing popus 
lation, new channels for the extension of commerce ani other means ol a ding 


to the general wealth, are not visible to the nake! eye, 





THE PEEL POLICY. 
In the impressicn of to-day we have copied an article {x 


ym Frazer's Maga- 
zine on the state ot public affairs. 


It should be read attentively, but at the 
Sametime with a full recollection of the usua! high tory polities of the jour- 
‘at portion of Sir Robert Peel’s 
supporters supposed that on his re-accession io the Cabinet, in 1841, he would 
resume the puicy 


nal trom whichit is taken. Undoubtedly a « 


pursued by the Cabinets wi 


bh existed prior to 1830,—and 








his friends was unshaken. ‘I'he Indian came alterwards, alone; thew Me 
Cabe, succeeded by Brown, Stannara, and Taylor in a cluster as usual, | 
Jackson having jallen trom their company. They however were slightly in | 
acvance of the six minutes time. Ryan and Crolius succeeded separately, 
followed at greater distances by Lathrop and Jones, who were three minutes 
behind the ‘ten mile’ time. 

The competition of the eighth mile, by Barlow and Greenhalgh, leti them 
still far in advance of their competitors, with about three minutes advance of 
time. Gildersleeve was third, and evidently gaining on the men in front, 
and the interest in the race became greatly increased. The Indian was still 
tourth, in good time, McCabe filth, and Brown, Stannard, ‘Taylor, and Jack- 
son were still in company—completing their eighth mile in torty-eight mi- 
nutes—he Englishmen being then at the half-mile post, Ryan, cf the residue, 
alone completing his eighth mile betore the Englishmen accomplished the 
ninih, which they did in company without any apparent faltering. Crolius 
now acvomplished his eighth mile, and close on his heels was Gildersleeve 
completing his ninth. Then Lathropand Jones in their eighth, the Indian in 
his ninth, and also McCabe; then Stannard and Brown betore the tolling of 
the bell announced the expiration ot 54 minutes, ‘Taylor was failing, and 
was out of time by afew seconds. During the running of the tenth and last 
mile the interest and excitement had arrived at the highest piten. Gilder- 
sleeve made vigorous running and was lessening the dis'ance between him 
and the Englishmen. Barlow and Greehalgh, however, kept their steady 
pace together, and completed their ten miles in 57 minutes t 1-2 seconds.— 
Gildersleeve was from 20 to 30 yards behind them. Afterwards came the In- 
dian; and McCabe and Stannard accomplished the ten miles as the hour was 
expiring. The rest were not again heard of. 

Al that now remained was the contest for the brief time that remained be 
tween Barlow, Greenhalgh, and Gildersleeve, and as Gildersleeve gained upon 
his competitors a wild, delirious excitement appeared to take possession of the 
vast multitude of spectators. Gildersleeve was accompanied by his friends on 
foot and on horseback, and ran with renewed vigor and lightning-like speed, 
until at the quarter post he was close upon the heels of G eenhalgh. Each man 
made:ugethum m exertions, and tle spectators huzzaed with phrenaied delight. 
Gildersleeve, Barlow, and Greenhalgh got in a cluster, and the next moment 
Gildersleeve showed in front, and again snouts like Heaven’s artillery, made 
the very welkin ring. Greenhalgh by a desper:te effort again gained the front, 
and wilder and wilder stili became the delirizm of the spectators. But Gilder- 
sleeve’s bottom and reinvigorated speed again placed him in the first position. 
Barlow, with symptoms of exhaustion,gave up the race before he had run half of 
the second quarter ; Greenhalgh still persevered to near the half mile post gasp- 
ing fo. breath, bot when the bell tolled he completion of the prescribed sixty 
n inutes, Gilders!ceve had completed 10 miles, 2 quarters and 75 yards! He 
was then mounted on a horse, and he rode to the judges’ stand without the slight- 
est appearance of fatigue or depression of spirits, and he returned joyously the 
congratulatory cheers ofthe spectators ‘I'hose who ran the ten miles within 
the hour, and gained prizes—for Mc Cabe aud Stannard will have $30 each 
given to them by private liberality, though they came not within the terms of 
the advertisement of prizes : 

JehnGilder, 1; JohnGreenhalgh, 2; John Barlow, 3; John Ross, 4; 
Thomas McCebe, 5; Henry Stannard, 6. Ross continued to run until he 
had nearly completed the eleventh mile, and he was then accidentally thrown 
down by comingin contact with persons who were running across the track. 

i {Morning News.]} 

The following was the order of running, and the time made -— 


iO ws es HEB Time—5:16 
QM * , epee SS 5:29 
od (S324 ee Bea Fy 5.33 
4th “ ck «eee oot 5:41 
5th ee od Pee Ss Ss 5:39 
6th “ + eco Boe F 5:49 
a * «+ ee a eee Ee se 5:54 
Sth “ ga i SO ge eee oe 5:58 
Mh “ cin ee Ee fee 2 5:57 


A.* oie ea PSS 5:45 1-2 
half mile and seventy-five rods, 1 3 2 2:53 1-2 





DIED—At Clifton, Staten Island, on ‘Thursday 10th inst., Charles Mor- 
gan, aged 17 months, youngest son of Doctur Wm. E. Anderson, of that place: 


Exchange at New York on Loudon, at 60 days, 109 3-44 110 


ENR AMBION: 
_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1844 














We have waited until the last moment before goiog to press, in expecta- 
tion that the aceounts brought by the steamer of the 4th instant, would have 
reached this city, but are disappointed. The intelligence, however, cannot be 
of much importance; for, thanks to the pacifie spirit which now pre: o vinates 
among European powers, the age of warlike adventure, or oi great national 
change, seems past,—and all scem intent on calling forth the latent resources, 





or improving the natural aivantages they may possess to the u'most, The 





undoubte hey have been disappointed. lastead of adhering to the doc- 
trines of the older schoo as brought forward many liberal meas 
sures which, in former tims > n denounced as ing rous here- 
sies and ja ical innovation ut | iends himse n the plea of ne, 
cessily, aud assumes that the public wants, and the state of pablic feeling 
render such caapges imperative. Je moreover avers, that such is the en- 
lightened state of the popular mind, that these changes, cautiously made, may 
be adupted without danger. 

Supposing this opinion to be well founded, and supposing Sir Robert Peel 


to be firmn!y seated in the saddle of the premiership 





ra few years to come, 
it follows, that England is in a state of transition, as is atlirmed by the writer 


of the article 


we have just quoted, and that therefore we may at once make 
up our minds to farther and greater changes, Changes in the British political 


system are ol two kinds » lst, Organic, or those that tend t estroy or impair 
the co-equal elements of the constitution, viz.: King, Lords, and Commons ; 
and secondly, those which are designed to effect such necessary alterationsas 


the pragressive state of public Knowledge and public semtiment demand. In 
one case, the change is destructive, in the other, conservative ; the votaries 
of one system seelx to pull down the edifice, while the friends of the other 
desire to repair, modernize, and beautify it. Now, then, the practical ques- 
tion is,—do Sir Robert Peel’s measures partake of the safe or the destruc- 
tive policy? To answer this question accurately requires that we should re- 

view his past acts and mark theireilects. Certainly the repeal of the Cor- 

poration and Test Acts, and the removal of the Catholic disabilities in 1329, 

have not been attended with the fatal consequences that many predicted. We 

admit that these measures did, for a time, break up and disorganize the Tory 

party ; but this arose from the violence of some of the members and leaders 

of that party, and who, irom sheer resentment to the Duke ot Wellington and 

Sir Robert Peel, caused the overthrow of their own power. Por Jhis they 

paid dearly ; they were fur eleven years excluded from olfice, during which 

time the Reform and the Ccrporation Reform Acts were carried by the Whigs. 

Yet we do not see that the principles of the Retormation or the power and in, 
tegrity of the British Protestant Church are injured. 

At this period in the age of the world, he isa boki man who will say that 
the British system of government must be stationary. The ait and sci- 
ence of government are like other arts and sciences—improving. All we 
have to do is, to be sure that our changes ave improvements, and that wetake 
heed that we make them cautiously and judiciously. To set our faces agains, 
all improvements, would be to reject the potency of steam, the velocity of rail- 
road intercourse, the philosophical discoveries ofchemical art, and all manutac- 
turing inventions, Even the use of the newly-discuvered Guano, which is 
known to double the fruits of the earth, by the regularly exclusive system, 
would be rejected. As well might we expect the sun to pause in its orbit, or 
the planetary bodies to cease in their revolutions around that great luminary, 
as to suppose that a country and government like that of Great Britain, can 
remain immovable. 

Improvements then must go on, and changes must continue to take place ; 
and a period of peace like the present, is the most propitious epoch for making 
them. They should be made, too, by a conservative Government, and the 
stronger that conservative Government the better, because its strength will 
enable it to choose its own time, and to regulate the extent of its own designs. 
With peace abroad and tranquillity at home, an abundant treasury, and a truit- 
ful harvest, a wise and good minister may boldly plan and execute his great 
measures for the welfare and happiness of hiscouatry. To such a minister 
we say, God sp2ed him. 

We do not say that Sir Robert Peel has been without fault in all his puk- 
lic acts, for no man possesses the divine attribute of perfection. We think 
that his policy in relation to the dangerous schemes and practices of O’Cor- 
nell, has been most supine and unstaiesmanlike ; and we predict that there 
will be no peace in Ireland till the Agitator be put down. We have for a 
long time entertained this opinion, and trequently expressed it—for it is as 
legibly impressed on oar minds as the hand-writing upon the wail. We fer- 
vently hope then, that another Session of Parliament will not pass away 


without a strong act against the Repeal 
the law of England. 
Ireland be adopted. 


agitation in all its forms be made 
Then, and not before, can measures for the welfare of 

The life of a great man must be considered in the aggregate, not in detached 
paris, and in this view Sir Robert Peel is justly entitled to the award of an 
upright statesman, and an honest man. 
tarnished his name. 





Corrurtion or dishonour has never 
He rescued the country from its difficulties in 1841. He 
made reac, gave employment to the industrious, and filled the national 
coffers. And finally, ifthe Conservatives displace him, can they tind a better 
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THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

This celebrated school, one of the creations of the fertile mind of NaroLecn, 
ihas ceased to exist, at least, for the present, by aroyal decree, in consequence 
#6 an act of gross insubordination among the scholars, who it seems were 
displeased by the appointment of an examiner selected by the government, 
and refinsed to submit to an examination over which he presided. On the few 
feat guilty beingdismissed for this conduct, the remaining scholars ali declared 
their intention to abide the same result, and lett the school. The truth is» 

t since the downfall of Napoieon, the school bas been nothing buta hot-bed 
of sedition, anda scene of turbulence and of disatiection to the established au- 
thorities. Nor is this tobe wondered at. Strange are the strong associations 
which connect themselves in the minds of youth with the public institution at 
which they are educated. As long as the Polytechnique is known by the name, 
we wil] answer for it, no boy enters its walls, whatever his previous impres. 
Sows aay have been, who does not soon consider himself identified with its 
spent founder, and embalms in his memory, the aflecting exclamation he 
aealde, when he learned the stunning news of the capture of Paris. “ Where 
were my brave scholars and national guard, who had promised to defend my 
son 2? 

& reference to our English public Grammar Schools will illustrate our re- 
mark—though perhaps the comparison will scarce hold good, for if ever loy- 
aay burned witha pure and intense flame, it is there, from the highest to the 
Warest. But there, this singular propensity of the youthful mind to connect 
tiself with all the recollections attached to the school, is strikingly exhibited. 
Myery buy soon becomes acquainted with the school life of his predecessors on 
the form, though half a century may have intervened, though no memorial of 
fixa remained, but his initials cut in the ola oaken wainscotting. It had 
vem handed down by tradition from scholar to scholar. And it he had chanc- 
ed to become a distinguished military man, every gazette extraordinary was 
searche| with eager eyes, to find the share he had borne in the battle it related. 
We secollectto have seen an old General, who, on his return from India, visited 
tive spot where he had passed his youthful days, and where, no doubt, he had re- 
weiver many a severe castigation. The head master had no sooner announced 
Aim in the school room, by name and title, for his rank was a distinguished one, 
gat up went a shout that shook the walls of the venerable building. All crowded 
sound himto shake hands. Oh Harry!—Harry!—not by his surname, but 
by the familiar appellation by which he had been known among his school- 
‘ellows forty years before. Wasn't you fag to Dick ——? Wern’t you sixth 
im Latin ; and question followedpon question, until the emotion of the vete- 
man overcame him, and the boys drew back in amazement. He, however, 
seam recovered himself, lost all his half guineas at cricket, and got us a half 
etictay; a whole one, [ verily believe, would not have been given, unless 
mthe behest of Royalty itself. 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

The Seventeenth Anniversary of this valuabie National Institution has 
jeen held at Niblo’s during the last two weeks, and as compared with its 
@ereer exhibitions, is generally allowed to surpass any previous display, ex- 
eeping perhaps in the specimens of machinery. This falling off, however, 
aros’S 


; fhe Aion. 


which cannot be departed frem with good effect, or without injury to the 
science. Butthere are others which act as guards, but which a man of genius 
may break through, and yet be right. 

The tue violin school ifstrictly followed, can never fail to produce a pure, 
chaste, and classical performer; provided taat he who studies, possesses a 
calm temperament, and a sincere love for the art. But to a man of ardent 
nature, of wild not regulated genius, there is so much to trammel and restrict 
in the formule of a school, that as soonas he can “run alone,” so to ex- 
press ourselves, he bursts from its control, and strikes out for himselt in style 
independent and congenial. Such men should not be judged by the strict 
rules we should bring to bear upon those who announce themselves as classi- 
cal players and composers. They should be judged by their class, for they 
are a class—the world having seen many, in every profession. Their 
beauties and their defects should be judged as belonging peculiarly to them- 
selves, and should be criticised as idiosyneracies. 

Those who judge of Ole Bull in this country, do so by some pre-conceived 
standard—by some oue who has appeared before him in this city. This is 
manilestly absurd. Who that has gone before him here, can be likened unto 
hin? Herwig, Nagel, Bley! Do they possess one quality by which Ole 
Bull is to be judged? Herwig, asingularly talented, but unfinished player—he 
is not like him! Bley, cold, classical, but correct—he is notlike him! Ole 
Bull, in short, is Ole Bull, and his faults, and his beauties, must be criticised 
as peculiarities belonging to an individual, and noi toa school. 

The pieces performed by Ole Ball at his two first concerts, were as fol” 
lows :— 


1.—Siciliano e Tarentella , ; ‘ : Ole Bull. 
2.—Adagio Religioso,or Mother’s Prayer . 

3.—Recollections of Scotland . ‘ ‘ 

4.—Carnival of Venice . Paganini. 


5.—Giand Fantasia, in 3 parts. Allegro Maestoso. Adagio Sentimentale. 


Rondo Pastorale. ‘ ° P P ° ° Ole Bull. 
6.~—Norges Fyelde—Mountains of Norway . . Ole Ball. 
7.—Farewe}lto Ireland. ‘ : ‘ Ole Ball. 
8.—Carnival of Venice ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Paganini. 


Most of these we have heard him play before, and have noticed them at 
lengtb, but numbers 1, 3, and 7, require notice, as they are new to us. 

No. Lopens with a slow movement of singular beauty. Pastoral in its 
character, it 1s painted with exquisite musical skill. The bowed instruments 
are used with great judgment, and the pizzicato accompaniments to the Violin 
solo produced a charming effect. ‘The Tarentella movement was characteris- 
tic, but by no means original, if we except a sweet adagio passage, which al- 
layed for a time the infuriate mirth of the dance movement, 

No. 3 consists of three characteristic airs of Scotland, worked up into a 
pleasing Fantasia. ‘There is nothing particular to praise in the arrangement 
—there is no great ingenuity displayed in the combinations, or in the leading 
passages, butit gavescope for the display of the singularly quick apprehension 
possessed by Ole Bull of the leading characteristics of that peculiar style of 
music. ‘The solo passages, for the violin and flute, were very objectionable, 
being both unharmonious and ineflective. 


No. 7 is a piece of similar character, containing three well know nd 
N ce of similar character, containing three well known and 





im so satisfactory a cause, that even the Managers of the Institution 


‘pther exult in the absence of the usual display of this important branch of | 


American industry and ingenuily. 


pe Country are generally so actively employed in completing actual orders 


baa they had not leisure to prepare specimens for exhibition. 
(ar necessarily limited space prevents us fiom noticing the numerous beau- 
1d highly finished articles in every depa!tment ot the industrial arts, 
pahit on this oceasion; sufficient to say, that a large portion cf them may | 
miely challengecompetition with similar branches of manutacture in Europe. | 


They are in truth highly creditable to the taste and ingenuity of the several 
artizans who have completed them, and afford ample evidence of the rapid 
mrovress America is making in all the arts that adorn and civilize lite. Al- 
sicwets wnable to enter into details as to the relative merits of the specimens 
evtibiied, we cannot forbear noticing one article which we feel bound to 
dérnw whe attention of our readers to, connecied, as it is, with the common 
agase of humanity. We reier to Tae Improvep Liancourt MAntiLvs, or 
Saeery Girpie, which is in reality, a common benefaction to a travelling com- 
suaniiy like ours. This Safety Belt or Girdle, inflates itself, by the mere act 
gt grawing it round the boay, thus rendering it available in cases of the most 
sudden and imminent peril. Mr. Joseph Francis, 83 Anthony street, N. Y., 
gs the azent for the proprieior, and we should add, that the most competent 
sees in the city have testified to its merits, 

~ We would also render a service to an honest Italian artist, Baronto, whose 
display of sculpture is worthy the attention of every lover of the arts. This 
mieatel artist, is living in a little shed at 23 Orchard street, in comparative 
geverty and obscurity; although last year, he received the silver medal of the 
Jastitute, and is able to produce copies of the most finished specimens of the 
Aatique, in a style equal tv any that can be obtained fiom Europe, Our 
atch cognoscanti should visit his atelier. He deserves encouragement. 


Psnorama ow Mapras.—We have often classed Niblo among the public 
Banelactors of the City, we are indebted to him for one of our most elegant and 
meSaeid placesof Public amusement during the Summer Months, and he has 
also introduced into the Country from time to time specimens of the arts, that 
aze calculated to improve public taste, and enlarge the sphere of general 
kwow ledge. We need only to refer to those inimitable Dioramas of the Depart. 
ae ol the Israelites, and Belshazzar’s Feast, so unfortunately destroyed by 
fire. Niblo has now presented to the American Public a Panorama of the 
Presidency of Madras, executed by the celebrated Painter of oriental scenery 
W. Daniels, R. A., assisted by E, T. Parris. Niblo purchased this unequalled 
specimen of the Pictorial art on his last visit to London, where it had been 
yeexiously exhibited with great success. He has builta rotunda expressly 
tee the exhibition, which, however, we regret to say, is not sufficiently extensive 
a do full justice to the size of the painting. 

The subject affords the most ample display tor the talents of a painter. 
‘The view of the extensive fort, with its richly diversified and numerous 
Buildings—enlivened by a'l the picturesque groupings of an Anglo-Indian 
Garrison—with iis gorgeous accompaniments of the pomp and circumstan- 
ers of civil and military display, exhibited in these oriental appendages to 
the British Crown, is beautifully illustrated. But the great charm of this pano- 
zara, isthe startling and truthtul view of the broad expanse of ocean, that 
stretches out in apparently interminable perspective before the spectator— 
with its surges rolling in terrific grandeur on the beach, in a style so ex- 
qnisitely and faithfully pourtrayed, that it requires but a slight stretch of ima- 
gination to convert the while illusive scene into reality, and to fancy you 
ean hear the very roar of the surge as it comes bounding to the shore. It is 
abe most graphic representation of the “ open sea ” that we ever remember to 
Mave seen. Nor are the architectural, landscape, and figure portions ot’ the 
wok, less skillfully delineated, To our young artists it must be invaluable 
as a study—to the mere spectator, it is fraught with varied interest and im- 
ovement; our schools, particularly, should not neglect visiting it. We would 
sacuest that the Panorama is seen to the 2 


Z greatest advantage by daylight. 


OLE BULL'S RE-APPEARANCE. 

Vhis Magician of the North, as the Germans call Oie Bull, has come forth 
trom his retirement, to gain fresh laurels, and to give increased delight to the 
umsands of auditors whe crowd to hear his performances. We have writ- 
sem so often and at such length about this extraordinary man, that litile new 
ewa be advanced, but as it has become the fashion among a certain set. to 
4 1 : . ; as 
@eny all that this artist accomylishes, we wish to set the matter upon the 
upht footing, 


% is usually admitied thate:ery artis governed by certain rvles, many of 


We are informed that the machinists of | 


beautiful Irish airs. We can scarcely believe that Ule Bull arranged this 
piece tor the Orchestra, for it was poor ani meager. 
ss 
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Life ot Winter; Memoirs of John Clark; A Charge to the Wife of a Min- 
ister—and the Wite’s Advocate, &c. These form the chiet topics inthe work 
before us, and we venture to say, from a brief examination, they are treated in 
a manner b2coming a Christian and educated writer. 

Hewett’s Illuminated and Miustrated Siakspeare—H. W. Hewett, No, 11 
Spruce-street-—Nos, 28 and 29—We take this opportunity to observe, that 
this publication as it advances, fully keeps up the promise held out by the first 
numbers. The illustrations are as beautiful as they are numerous,—and 
Mr. Verpla ck’s notes, as might be expected fromso gifted a belles-letires 
scholar, add greatly to their value. 

Hewelt’s Iuminated Tales trom Siwhspeare, by Chas, and Miss Lamb, No, 2 
—A very fit accompaniment io ihe preceding work. 











Noel § Chapsal’s French Grammar, by Mrs. S. E. Seaman—Harrer & 
Brorners.—We perceive this work has met the approbation of some ot the 
most eminent French Teachers in the country—M. Chegaray among others; 
and have no doubt, therefore, that itis excellent in its way. We have ourown 
ideas, however, about the best method of acquiring a foreign language, and 
these are, that the dialogue should come first and grammar last. This Gram- 
mar, however, has one great advantage, it is in the language to be leam- 
ed. 

The first three books of Homer's I'ad ly Charles Anthon, LL, D.—Harper and 
Brothers,—This is another valuable addition made to classical literature by 
the erudite professor ot the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College. 

The Quebec Guide-—W. Cowan and sons, Quebec. We have ro doubt had 
this work been vilered for sale in this City at an early period of the year, it 
would have met with a ready sale to the many travellers who visit the an- 
cient seat of Government of the British provinces; in the description of which 
and its neighbourhood, it is very elaborate, and in the historical sketches con: 
necied with it very interesting. Among the latter we find one which we 
take pleasure in repeating. ‘The remains of the gallant Montcalm who fell 
on the Heights of Abraham, and were interred in the Ursuline Convent at 
Quebec, hadremained without a monument to mark the spot, until the late 
Governor General, Lury Datuovste, caused oneto be erected with the follow 

ing simple inscription. 
HONNEUR 
MONTCALM! 
L’A DESTIN, EN LUI DEROBANT 
LA VICTOIRE 
L’A RECOMPENSFE PAR 
UNE MORT GLORIEUSE ! 
THE DRAMA. 

Park Tuearre.—The management of this Theatre is surrounded with 
difficulties in catering successfully for the public’s fluctuating taste—that the 
same public are but little acquainted with, It must be novelty and talent of 
the highest order, that can attracta certain class of visitors—and in the ab- 
sence of this the manager has to take a chameleon-like form, and adopt the 
tamous distich of Pope for his government— 

“ Taste, that eternal wanders, taste, that flies 
From heads to ears, and now from ears to exes.” 
Ac:ing upon this, Mr. Simpson has added the “ Campagnalogians” to his 


list of attractions during the week, giving oa the same evenings, one or two 





| ‘The Great Maestro was evidently labouring under the effects of illness, for 


| at neither of his concerts did he play with his accustumed excellence. An 
| apparent languor pervaded his performance generally, though now and again 
he would burst forth with a power and beauty which belong only to Ole Bull. 


/ On each occasion Paganini’s Carmival of Venice wasa perfect and wonder- 


ful performance. His delicate staccato bowing; his accompanied tremo- 


| lando'passages, and his faithful portraiture of the varied characters ot the Car- 
| nival, were given as no one has given them since Paganini passed trom among 
us, 

The Band, led by Mr. Marks, played with admirable precision and effect, 
The Overture to Der F’reyschutz, should have been encored; but the public 
generally seem indifferent to concerted instrumental music. In England, or 
on the continent, the beauties of that exquisite work, if it be even passably 
performed, always secure for it a unanimous encore. However, we must 
hope for the spread of a more just appreciation among the people, and it any 
thing can give a powerful impetus to it, it is the Philharmonic Scciety, now 
ilourishing in this city. 

We regret to hear that the illness of which we perceived the evidence, has 
atlength seriously attacked Mr. Ole Bull, and that he has been compelled to 
postpone his Concert to au indefinite period. We trust that he may speedily 
recover, _— 

NEW WORKS. 


The Opal—A pure Gift for the Holydays,--Tais truly elegant volume, edited 
by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, bids fair to eclipse the Annuals of the season. It 
assumes a higher tone than is usually taken by the brilliant yet evanescent 
class of publications of which it forms a part. The contributions are gene- 
rally from the pens of some of the most distinguished Clergymen of the prin- 
eipal religious denominations, and are of the most interesting character. The 
Poetry, by the Editress and others, is also of a very high character, The 
illustrations, by Chap:nan, are exceedingly beautiful and appropriate,—ren. 
dering it altogether a iitting ornament for the centre table, or a companion for 
the closet. We extract a singular narrative of a visit to the Holy Moun- 
tain ” with the Shakers of New Lebanon, by Mr. Jno. W. S. Hows, that will 
amply repay the trouble of perusal. 


The Douay Bibl:—Asa specimen of elegant typography, nothing can be 
more striking than an edition of the Douay Bible, ot which the publication 
has just been commenced, by Mr. Edward Dunegan, No. 151 Falton street: 
The paper is perfect and the illustrations are of the highest order. One of 
the latter, “ Moses with the tables of the Lord,” trom a painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, is exquisitely engraved by Gimbrede. The whole is to be com- 
pleted in 25 numbers, at the low price of 12 1-2 cents each, and when it is 
finished, we believe it undeniable, that the Catholics of this country will have 
placed within their reach, the Old and New Testaments in a form more im- 
posing, and more commodious, for the 2ost, than those of any other. We 
have seen many elsewhere, but none possessing these requisites in so higha 
degree. The Protesiant enquirer sheuld also, we think, profit by this oppor- 
tunity to possess himself of the Catholic version of the Holy Scriptures, a 
comparison of which with his own, and the accompanying annotations and 
parallel references, cannot fai! to prove instructive to him. 

Leonore, a Romance from the German of Burger —Our Consul at Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Peter, has, here, again presented us with another of his admirable 
translations from the German, and one which was wanted, for we believe 
justice has not before been done to this celebrated poem in the English lan- 
guage. We should be glad to see Schiller’s William Tell, Maid of Orleans 
and other translations ot this accomplished gentleman, collected together and 
issued from the American press. We are confident they would be well re- 
ceived, 


J. Cruveilhier’s Anaton y, E bu G. S. Pattison, M. D. Harper & 
Brothers.—The editor and publisher have done the profession good service in 
placing within their reach this the most periect system of Anatomy that has 
appeared in print, ata comparatively extremely low price, the London re 
print costing thirteen dollars and this but three. Of the merits of a work which 
has received the imprimatur of Professor Pattison, it would be superfluous to 
speak. 

The Works of the Rev. William Jay, of Argyle Chapel, Bata comprising matte 
nwt heretofore presented to the American public. 3 Vols. Harper g Brothers.— 
Morning Exercises for every day in the Year; Short discourses to be read 
in families, the Christian contemplated ina course ot lectures ani prayers. 











sterling Farces, and the beautilully got up Extravaganza of Aladdin—certain- 
ly quantity and quality enough for one night to repay the price of admis- 
sion. Of the amount ofialentand mechanical precision these Lancashire Bell 
ringing gentlemen bring to their tasks, the pubic are now familiar with— 
they are, doubtless, excellent; we little expected, however, to see the itinerant 


entertainments familiar tous in our boyishdays, at the corner of every prinaci- 
| pal street in London, become a point of attraction at the Meiropolitan Theatre 
|of America! But novelty is the rage—and Managers and Actors must live— 
| The “ vacant nights” have been appropriated to the revivals of Comedies, 

with a strength of cast unsurpassed for some years’ back, in this country— 
| Speed the Plough, a broad, healthy English Comedy, bating the German 
exciescence of Sir Philip Blandiord, was played on Saturday night, to a select 
and intellectual audience, in a style which threw us back, in parts of it, to the 
palmy days of the Legitimate Drama. 

>Jacide is positively becoming like good old wine, richer with age—his Sir 
Able Handy, in two or three scenes, left nuthing to be desired—ffe perfectly 
convulsed the audience, by his rich, genuine acting in the scene where he 
loses his virago of a spouse ; it isa consummate specimen of sterling humour, 
without the least bordering upon extravagance, Placide never “ o’ersteps the 
modesty of nature.” We advise the old frequenters of the Park not to omit 
witnessing its next representation ; such impersonations are rare now-a-days. 
We were not equally impressed by Chippendale’s Farmer Ashfield, but Chip- 
pendale is never perfectly at home on the first night of a new character. His 
Farmer lacks the hearty, broad humour of this best of Morton’s creations ; 
his dialect, too, is forced, it goes not flow naturally. It is to be regretted that 
Skeriett could not embody the character—but he is deficient in weight and 
depth of humour, We must not omit, however, to render Chippendale the 
tribute of hearty admiration for the scene with Dame Ashfield, in the third 
act, with the trunk; it wasa faultless bit of genuine nature, that redeemed the 
impertections of the general representation. Nor was Mrs, Vernon one whit 
behind him in the fidelity and beauty of her acting in this scene—a similar 
praise we may accord to this lady in the whole part of the Dame. We wish 
she would make her costume a little more characteristic of the period. Her 
dress is too chaste and wim ; above al!, we missed the flat hat, su peculiar to 
“ old dames” of the last century. Crisp is a delighttul Bob Handy, modera- 
ized as he should be; he sparkles with whim and vivacity, whenever the au- 
thor affords him the opportunity ; his imitations of fashionable manners 
were exquisitely hit off, and his dancing is the very acme of elegant absurdity ; 
it absorbed the interest of the scene entirely, and was rewarded with vocife- 
rous applause. 

We congratulate Mr. Barry upon his judicious adoption of a more vigorous 
style. His Sir,Philip Blandiordwas decidedly one of the most etiective pieces of 
acting the worthy stage manager has exhibited for some time past. He look- 
ed the gentleman, and embodied the German sentimentality and horrors of the 
Baronet with force and spirit, that redeemed the absurdities of the character 3 
and received accordingly the well merited, and discriminating applause of the 
audience. Mr. Dyott drew down repeated bursts of applause in Henry, that 
we fear were bestowed ratherupon the strength of his lungs than for the ex- 
cellence of his acting. He certainly did noi embody our conceptions of Henry | 
it was, however, a spirited performance, and if given in a somewhat chaster 
style, with less of the usual provincral-like spouting, we believe it would bet- 
ler please that portion of the audience, upon whom Mr. Dyott must depend for 
he establishment of his professional reputation atthe Park. Mrs, Sierrett 
is one of the sweetest representatives us Susan Ashfield, that we ever remem- 
ber to have seen—and certainly was a fair excuse for Bob's want of ubedience 
to paternal dictation, This lady almost disarms criticism, there is so muck 
simplicity and sprightliness in her acting. We wish she could acquire a little 
depth of style. We think that were she to study her characters closely, she 
would break out of that unccasing monotone, and the pointless mode which 
atiimes mars her best efforts. 





Mrs, Skerrett might easily become as 
great a favourite as Mrs. Haunt was, for we take some credit to ourselves 
in assisting to reform the jatter lady, from an equally famly style, as thai 
which untortunately besets Mrs, Skerrett. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Maywood commences an engagement at the 
Park on Monday. This Gentleman has lately returned from London, where 
the Press has stamped him with one consent as the only living representative 
of Scottish characters. Mr May wor i has with excellent tact procured one 
c{the most popular Dramatists of the day, to tit him with a series of new 
pieces, several of the most succesful of which will be procuced at the Paris, 
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______________. 
during his present engagement; among these, is one wrilién as a counterpoise 
to Macklin’s Caricature of the Scottish character, which we predict will 
become an especial favourite, with the Scottish portion ofthe Public at least, 
and another called the ‘ Rights of Woman,’ that we shall be greatly misiaken 
if it does not prove atrump card, both for Manager and Actor. Mr. Anderson 
is to follow Mr. Maywood, and there is an on dit afloat that The Taglioni 1s 
wending her way to the western world, being determined not to quitthe stege, 
until she adds the homage of America to her brilliant European ovations. 

Otyuric TuEarre.—Mitchell opened this “Temple of Momus,” on Mon- 
day evening—and truly, from the shouts of laughter elicited from his uproari- 
ous visitors on the occasion, the sobriquet we have applied was literally car- 
ried out. The house lights up quite brilliantly, with its new decorations ; and 
the actors appear to have returned to their “ old quarters” with redoubled efforts 
to please. A very humorous and original address was exquisitely delivered 
by the talented Miss Clarke—introducing the actors, who are made te catch 
up the concluding words of each distich where their separate names are men- 
tioned, by giving a line from a favourite part. This novel dialogue told with 
great effect; and the drawing of the curtain to discover Mitchel!, as Momus, 
holding his court, met with the loudest marke of approval from a densely 
crowded house. The manager is now fairly under way ; novelties are in the 
eourse of preparation ; and all bids fair for a prosperous season. But NOVELTY 
must be your watch-word, Mr. Mitehell! 

Nisto’s.—Mr. Corbyn opens this theatre, as a winter house, on Mondey 
next. Several old favourites, with a few new candidates for public favour, 
are announced. ‘To insure success, we should judge that Mr. Corbyn will 
endeavour to suit his entertainments to the tastes of his immediate neighbour- 
hood 











CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, October.14, was published at the Ausion Orrice, No. 3 Bar- 
elay street, No. 34 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 

Contents of No, XXXIV.—Dreaming—Western Barbary— its Tribes and 
Animals—Medicine-'Taking—Lingering Good-Byes~-Legends of the Loire— 
Etching from Ordinary Life—The Retired Engineer—The Fairiesnot Lost— 
The FirstBooks—The Dying Girl—Industry and Genius—The Pitcher-Plant 
The Traveller’s Tree—Inferiors—Employees—Self-Coneeit. 

The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning trom the office No. 3 Barclay-street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly nambers [in tinted and printed 
covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents, Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 


PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—First night of Mr. MAYWOOD’S Engagement. The Man ot 
the World and Fortunio. 

Tuesday—Second night of Mr. Maywood’s engagement—Beltord Castie 
and other entertainments. 

Wednesday—Mr. Placide’s Benefit. 

Thursday—Third night of Mr. Maywood’s engagement. 

Friday—Mr. Maywood will peform. 

Saturday—Mr. Maywood will perform. 








BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 


Responsible person as Superintendent, and an active man for out-door business, 
are wanted by the above Society. Application in writing. stating qualilicauions 
and references, may be addressed to Dr. Bartlett Albion Office, or Mr. Charles Ed- 
wards, 51 Wall-street, New York. 3taboctly 
MUSICAL TUITION. 
QINGING, Piano Forte, Thorough Bass, and Musica! Composition, &c. Mr. Daniel 
™ having siudied the various branches of his profession, both ia London and Paris, 
and having had upwards of fourteen years experience as a teacher, is preparrdto give 
instructions as above, either at the residences of pupils, or at his own apartments. 
Mr. Daniel will also be glad to devote part of his time tothe organization of, and 
arranging music for, bands eitner of string or wind instruments. 
Terms will be made known on application at the Music Stores of Messrs Atwill, Wm 
Dubois, and Stoddart, Worcester & Dunham, Broadway, or at the residence of Mr. 
Daniel, 289 Broudway. abdtoctl9 














OLE BULL 
AS the honour to announce that his LAST Concert in Nib'o’s Theatre, will take 
place on Saturday evening, the lyth October next, when he will bs assisted by 
Signor Sapquirico, and a full Orchesua, under the direction of Mr H. Marks. 
iekets Oue Dollar. Tickets for the admission of Children under 12 years of age, 50 
cents—to be had at the Music stores, Astor House, Niblo’s, and atthe door. 
Doors open at seven, and Concert to commence precisely at8 o’clock. ab5t 





GOVERNESS. 

N English LADY, experienced in teaching, wishes to obtain a situation as Gover- 

hess, either in a sofoolor private faintly; she 1s competent to instruct the ele- 
mentary branches of French and Music. 


Address * J, E., Post Office, New York.’ ab3toct. 9 





EXHIBITION—THiE END OF THE WORLD. 
N original Painting ef very large size, with coleal figues, painted in New York, 
+> and lately finished by F. Aneli 
Exhibition now open at the Apollo Rooms, 410 Broadway, from 10 A.M.t 5PM. 
and from 7to 10 PM. Admission 25 molabocsepl4 
Poon tnalecrea ost-B 


A CARD '’O THE LADIES. 
ISS ANDERSON would respectfully inform her fnends and the Public generally , 
N that she his opened at her Establishment 264 Bowery, a fashionable assortmei t 
of Parisian Millinery : consisting of Bonnets, Ribbons, Feathers, Flowers, &c., to which 
she solicits your patronage. 
New York, October ‘ 














HIGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL. 
DIRECTORS 
HE Hon George Moffatt—David Torrance, Esq--Dr M’Culloch—Benjamin Holmes, 
Esq—William Murray, Esq—J. J. Day, Esq—loseph Savage, Esqg—Charles Ge!- 
des, Esq—B. H. LeMoine, Esq—Dr Campbell—W. C. Meredith, Esq—William Lunn, 
Esq—James Ferrier, Esg—Jolin Young, Esq. 

Secretary & Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. =e 

Rector--The Rev G F Simpson, MA, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, (late 
Principal of Hull College, Engtand.) 

Second Master—Mr Tf A Gibson (late Flead Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edin- 
burgh. Assistant Masters—Mr S Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical School), and 
Messrs Bowman, Gordon, and Cook. French Master—-Mons L Potel, Professor de 
la Faculte des Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr Duncan. 

The school consists of two Branches, the Higher and the Preparatory. At the for- 
mer, the subjects taught are Reading, Writing, tne Latin, Gree&, and French languages. 
Ancient and Modern History, Geography, Arithmetic and Book Keeping; the Eie- 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years ofage, who will 
be taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography. 

The Yearly Payment foreach Pupil attending the Higher Branch. is £10, and for 
the Preparatory, £3. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Sum- 
mer Holidays, and the other half upon the Ist of February. : 

A Pupil entering the Schoo! between the regular terms, will be charged for the 
Higher Branch, 20s.,and for the Preparatory, 12s. per moath. 

Lessons in Drawing are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his parentor guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes 
are distributed amongst the pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and 
Bo0d conduct. 

The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
abocti2 








Montreal, September 21, 1644. 
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MR. WM. CLAUD IUS HUSTON, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, &c., IN OILS, 


ESPECTFULLY invites the Public to inspect his works at the Croton Hotel. He 
has the honour of referring to . 


The Marquis of Sligo, 

Lord Viscount Lorton, 

Edward J. Cooper, Esq, MP, 

Hugh Tuite, Esq, MP, The Archdeacon Oldfieid, 

The Rev Char'es Hamilton, Doctor Julius—Richmond, 

Ductor Dowler, &c., with many others to whose collections he has contributed. 
The prices to be ascertained at his Painting Rooms. The Likenesses warranted — 
The sittings seldom exceed fovr. 
New York, October 5th, 1814. 


UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. 
MATRICULATION. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
HE Vice President will examine Candidates for admission, at 2 o’clock on Mo 
days aud Wednesdays during the month of October. 
Hl. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 
FACULTY OF THE Law. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
A Course of Lectures will be delivered by W. H. Blake, B.A , Professor of Law, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at8 o’clock, A.M. HH. BOYS, Regisirar King’s College. 
FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 
The Professor of Divinity will give Lectures to Occasional Students, in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, in the Book of Common Prayers, and in select Fathers of the Church, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, at half an hour after noon. 
Hl. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 
abaug24¢ 
UNIVERSITY OF KING'S COLLEGE,—TORUNTO. 
FACULTY OF ARTs. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
ECTURES wili be delivered, according to the subjoined Table, commencin on 


October Tenth, 1844: 
I, FRESHMEN. 
5 Wi Th. F. Ss. 
Classics. Classics. Classics. Logic. 
Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Math’s. 
Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. 
Il. JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 


The Dowager Marchioness of Ormond, 
The Viscountess Forbess, 
Emerson Tennant, Esq, MP, 


aboct5itt 





Toronto, August 9th, 1844. 


ee een 


M. 
10 Classics. 
ll Math’s. 

12 Chemistry. 


Biblic. Lit. 


10 Evidences. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Nat. Phi. 
it Classics. Metaphysics Classics. Ethics. Classics. 
12 Nat. Phil. Classiecs. Nat. Phil. Classics. Rhetoric 


Ill SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 
s Belles Let. 


10 Nat Phil. Ethies. Math’s. Ethics. Evidences* 
li Biblic Lit. Classics. Nat Phil. Classics. 
2 Classics. Math’s. Classi¢s. Maths. 
2 Exper Phil. Exper Phil. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1844, 
Lectures will be delivered according to the subjoined Table: 
z Ww Th F Ss 
H. Sullivan, M.R.C.S.L.—Practical Anatomy, Ww 10 10 10 10 
W.C. Gwynne, M.B—Anatomy aad Physiology, 1! 11 ll il ll 
H. H. Croft, Esq.—Chemistry, 12. 12 12 12 12 
Hospital Practice, 1 1 1 1 1 1 
J. King, M.D.—Medisine, :- £ 2 2 2 
W. Beaumont, M.R.C.S.L.—Surgery, 3 3 3 3 3 
G. Herrick, M.D.—Midwifery, &c., a 4 4 


W. B. Nicol, Esq.— Mat. Medica and Pharmacy, 4 4 2 
H. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 


Toronto, August 17th, 1824. 6laugl7ab 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 

261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 

EMOVED trom Second-street to §0 Spring-street. PatroniSed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 

brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cour try and made soleiy by 

WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 ¢ pring-street, near Broadway, New York. 
Ie? Terms moderate, and indisputable re ferences given. 
“Thave seen the artificial legof Mr. Selpho. Its constructiom appears excellent, and 
ell calculated to answer al) the objects desired. Butthebest ofallisthe proofof those 
ho wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Someofmy friends whom I hav emu 
ated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
mJ ist Professor of Surgery. University of New York. 


FASHIONABLE TAILOKING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
HE subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the public in 
general, that they have taken the above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
those who may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemens’ 
wearing apparel. Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any es? 
tablishment in the city, their stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for 
the approaching season, which wiil be made to ordes at the shortest notice—with a 
general assortment of ready made clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c¢., 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. 











DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, 
Merchant Tauors, No. 9 Astor House. 


New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 till Jan 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—18144, 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows: 

The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili leave Rochester for Toronto, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other istermediate ports (weather permitting}, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 A.M. 
The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M ; 
STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON, 
The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 
Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &e. Tc, 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 60’clock. 
Willleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. mayl} 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
MHE Royal Mail Steamers Britannia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows,— 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, Esq, Commander, Tuesday, October Ist. 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do Wednesday, do 16th. 
Passage to Liverpool $120, to Halifax $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 
. Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 
Cavrion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee] 
on which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of tu? label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 trmes, containing 29,028 letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous discr- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the mostinciement weather. 2uy. 
Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articies, bearing the, y@mes of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Son. ; DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—ly eow 
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MR. W. H. CRISP 
EGS to intimate his intention during his engagement at the Park Theatre, of giv; 
Ing Wition in the elegant and gymnastic exercise of 
FENCING, 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
Mr. Crisp has the honour of stating his having instructed the Collegians of the Un 
versities of 


CAMBRIDGE, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN, 
And the members of the 
M , . 7, @ 
New York, No. 14 Bevin mR FW tg ‘4. 
TO SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 


nas removed to 308 Bowery, beiween Bleecker and Houston-streets. Tune 8 





STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 1, 1844, 
To the Sheriff of the City ana County of New York: 

SIR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Election, to be held onthe Tues 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 
elected, to wit: 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state. 

Thirty-six Kiectors of President and Vice President of the United States, 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next. 

A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congres - 
sional District consisting of the Ist. 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wardsof said city and county: 
also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fow th District, consisting of the 
6th, 7th, luth and 13th Wards ot the said city and county ; also, a Representative 1 
the said Congress for the Fifth District, consistinggof the Sth, 9th and I4th Wards 
said city and county ; and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sir 
Congressional District, consisting of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Wards of th 





NOTICE, 
1 R.L. De JANON respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has re 
> moved to 95 Mercer street, between Prince aud Spring-streets, and that he c on 
tinues giving lessons in the French and Spanis}; languages, and also on the Guitar, at 
his residence, or at those of his pupils. ; 
REFERENCEs, 
Rev J. Power, DD, Mr ce la Forest, Consul of F. ance. 
Rev G.C. Pise, DD, Mr Martucelli, Consul of Naples, 
Rev J. Wainwright, DD, Mr H. ©. de Rha 
Rev T. Huddart, DD, Mr H. Grinne}! 
B. P. Jenks, Mars Chegaray, 
Miss E. Oram, Mrs Tharp Lawrenee? 
New York, October 5th, 1844, 
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said city and county of New York. 
Also the following county officers, to wit * 13 Members of Assembly. 
Yours, respectfully, S. YCUNG, Secretary of St 
— 
SITERIFF’S OFFICE 
New York, August 5th, 1844 
The above is published pursuant to the notice’ of the Secretary of State and the ;e 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. WM JONEs, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
I> All the public Newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same so tha 
they may be laid before the Boaid of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chap. 6th, title ? <.artucle 34. part Ist, page 140, 








NewYork , August 7th, 1644. aug7abocl5t 











October {9 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PASKETS.—NEW PLAK | 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets ++ tween New York and Li 
haye arranged for their sailing from each port onthe Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and Ditda sat 
every montn; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:-— 
Snips Captains. Davysof Sailing from New Days of Sailing {reap 
_ _ York. Liverpoo!, 
Patrick Henry, J.A- Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6 Aug. 21, Dec. 23 fet 4 
Virginian, Alien, il, S$ MM, 8 DT 68 gg? oe 9g? Lge 





Montezuma, P.B. Lowber, “16, “ 16, * J6lgept. 7’ 

Hotting | _Bursley, “el, Ot, « gf P : Jan. Is Mep A 
Rosvius J Collins, “96, ¢ 6, * 86 6 De gf lw 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 46, « 16. « 
Independence, Nye, = © @ 3 @ ge ae 91" « gy 
Samuelllicks, Bunker, “1, 6 «DW, es ff} 46 9g. ts 6, « a 
New York, Cropper, “ 16, * 16, ‘* Oct. 1, Feb, i, June " 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, ot, «= i © 21) gw dale é 
Siddons, Cobb, 8) 8, © FE eu 6 oT ee 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1] ** 16, « 16 “a 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, ‘* 6, ‘* 6, ‘* 6G “ aj. «@ ao)’ « yi 
S. Whitney, Thopmpson, ‘11, ‘* Ji, 4 TN 96) gK? ww ge 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “16, ** 16,  ** 16Nov. 1, March i, July @ 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, oR, © 2; se gy se 6, * 6 ~ ¢ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, «+ ‘ 26, ‘ 26, <i .. Mee Fae Ye 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 36, J6@ « ™ 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, Se) ye Ss 6, Or) ce) CC Y ar rs] 
United States, Britton, ee PL ae ) ‘6 UN] 6 96, 6 “« 
England, Bartlett, “16, ** 16,  ** 16)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug © 
Rochester, Britton, f * 8 * BA wo ee . an 
Garrick, Trask, Se a Oe ae ll, “% 
Oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July t, “ 16, « 167 « gg 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are coinmanded by men of charartar 
and experieace. Their cabin accommcdations are all that can be desired in poo 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality 1n the days of sailing will be strictly adhered én. 


Price of passage to Liverpoo},............ B00. 
id “s from “ to New York, . £25. 


Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Englan 


‘ ; » Ox 
bridge, and New York, me 


GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 
? BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agentsforships S. Whitney, Virginian. United States.anc Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMiS£, N.Y. 
; T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry,Independence, George Washington and As tue, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garnek, 
E. K. COLLINS & Uo., New York, 
; BROWN, SHIPLEY «& Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inquer. and Rochester 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpo 


THE NEW LINt NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETs 
Tc Sail from New York on the 21th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of ey ; Doman 
: Ships. | Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y. Davs from Li: creat 
New Ship Queen Of woodhouse 1200 May a f ae” Troan 
the West | house| \May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21 July 6, Nov. ( Merete 
Ship Rochester Britton 850/Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Fe b. 21 Aug. 6, Dec. 6, Ancd @ 
N.S. Hottinguer |Bursiey 1050) July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21/Sep. 6, Jan. 6. Tay 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115() Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2ilOct. 6, Feb. 6. af . 
These ure hew, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships all buil in Ge 
city of a York ; Fn commanded by men of experience and al ilit y> an wilh ~ 
cespatched punctually on the 16th of each montWfrom Ne Tork, and 5th of. 
eats treme Liveuamalt ntlfrom New York, and the Sth ofenuag 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished wit} 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. . 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lacing are 
For freight or passage apply to 


V haterner 


Ary better 
Signed Usenet 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
os Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 1lOTH AND 207TH oF EVERY MONTH, 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the follo 
succeed each otherin the orderin which they are nar 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and f 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Apr .22—Ivr 





wing ships, which engy 
ned sailing punctually from: emp 
rom Londeononthe 7th, 170, ean 


Ships. Masters. prays of ee from New| Days . Sailine teom 
. | sonden 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb.17, jes 7 oO ~ 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, | ** 10, **° 30, * 10] 66 OF 66 oF i | 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 90, ’ B, “ 90/March7 July 7 Na; @ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June il, Oct. I) * 97 dex 17. a ~ 
Switzerland, L. Knight, ~ 1, * 3, 10) ** 97, 6s oF” oc oe 
Quebec, F.Hie Hebard, < 90, * 9, ‘* 20 April 7. Aug “ Be "' 
Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan,!March 1, July i, Nov. 1} ** 17, «> 1" me 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, ‘* 30, * 10, “ ie * @ «a e = 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, .f, " ‘* 20 May 7, Sept 02 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, ‘April 1, Aug.1, Dee. 1) ** aq, ot ye “Ape 
Toronto, E.G.Tinker, | ‘* 10, *“ 10, os 18.8 oF. tt Oe wo 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, + 90, “ 20, * QolJune 7. Cc. tT) Bem 9 

These ships are all of the nrstclass, and are Lommanded py able and ex} we ten 
navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &c.. are os abe 


best description. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward f 


! for eachadult, w ithe 
wines and liquors. Neither the captai or owners of these packets wil “ 











sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, seni by them. unless regular Bills of I ibe 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD,70 South stre¢ = 
GRINNELJ..MINTURN & Co..78 S804 ut 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. — Second Line.) 7 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New <ork ou the! P 
16th of each month asfollows: . 
From New York 
IstjJan. May and Sept. Utica,F. liewitt, master 
pst Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas,new J B.1 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Ft r 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec Baltimore, E.Fun a 
The accommodationsoftheses ipsare nots , ‘ _ 
quiredforcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passageis$100. Passengers 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wine ( ; 
thesevessels willbe forwardedbvthesubs« rie fr many he | 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. | freightory re, applyto “ Tr 
BOYD & HiNCKEN, Agents. No. 9 Tontine Buildi) Vick 
: NNAFFR& (x Arey , : 
DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays exceprep.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGTON 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darl a” atin "oad Heat ; 
J and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACK] ? 
Ot!) ree Tye rere ELMSLEY 
CITY OF TORONTO ..- FLEE: SOE ER Capt. T. DICK, ’ 
PRINCESS BOVAL soc ssscnsaseadsiarcscacens Capt. COLCLEUGR, 





SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON : 
SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursdsy.at 2 aly a teeeais 
CITY OF TORONTO— Every Tuesday and | at 
-RINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Satu .at Noon 

FROM KINGSTON To TT INTO: 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thursday Evenings. at 8 o’elox ks 
SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’cloc k; ’ 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, at $ o’elock, 


&+ 
al 








eamers arrive Gaily at Toronto from iniiton aud Niagara, ime t ¥ 

se eg ol gay 101 jiatn Lal gara, in time for the siowr 
Passengers are particularly requested to !ook after their personal luggage, ee tar 

Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered ard One 

for, as received by them or their Agents. ” 
Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Tornto, 16th May, 1844, 

june 2—6im. 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA ~ 
AND NEWFO! NDLAND. ‘ 
OTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits framed. 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above i 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHL Aa. ~ 
Nos.6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America. in a 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto; St.John and Frederickton, New-Brunswick, He _ 
Nova Scotia and St. Joins, N. F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on ewe 
York. May 25th. ee 
TEAM KETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GRBa® 
WESTERN, B. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York ae. 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has beeu her chief officer eser 
since she was 1aunched, and she isappointed tosail as follows — aT 
FROM NEW YORE, FROM LIVERP@OL 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September 14th Saturday, August 17th 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October [2:4 
Fare from New York to Liverpoo!] $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees. ae 
Iler cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
For freight or passage, hence to Liverpool, apply to 
R CHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street iIneay 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERIGAN —_ 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power eac 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


t 











seddtsnkashssnasunssévtacéace Captain Alexander Rvrie. 
Caledonia,............-sessesees----.-Captain Edward G. Lott. 
ee ere rrr Captain William Harrison. 
BO r6iceedaadess+¥6kesibedssuaasaens Captain John Hewitt 
SIE ccncusicass0escseeeutansdace Captain C. H. E. Judkins. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 


From Boston. From Liverpoo 


Caledonia,...... Lott, .cc-cccce DURUER JURIs ctostdencseedasennsedeweud 
Acadia, ..... Harrison, ... September Ist, ........... 
Hibernia, ...... Ryrie, ........ Sept. 16th 


These vessels carry experience 
freight or passage apply to 


New York. August 10th, 1844 





} i he Ageut, 





ReEMiTranc ES TO ENGL» ND, I REI 


AND, SCOTLAND AND Wz LES.- Po reg 


wishing to forward money |o thei friends,can obtain the same, ent er py nx ay a 
ippliecation, or by letter, with remittance , and full directions in Sums of , ‘ 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

) any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers In LONDON and £& 
VER?POOL, the branches of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND nde 





any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
his is a desirable and safe method of remittingfunds to parties residing 
Britain or reland, as it precludeslossby mai ” 
Printed lists of the varioustowns op wi} ich drafis are given, can »e suppli 


in Gxe 





Mra.ll-a & o¢ tio S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall-st., and 130 Broadway, 


——_—— 








fat fl 
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aan 22 tac Oe CO. a 


